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est. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, interpreted | 


the Scriptures on the question; Rey. Anna 
H. Shaw talked on the fate of republics; 
the veteran Susan B. Anthony gave re- 


to her educational, indystrial, legal and political | miniscence and exhortation, and Miss Kate 
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THE WAY. 
First, find out Truth, and then, 


Although she strays 
From beaten paths of men 
To untold ways, 
Her leading follow straight, 
And bide thy fate! 


And whether smiles or scorn 
Thy passing greet, 

Or findest thou flower or thorn 
Beneath thy feet, 


Fare on! Nor fear thy fate 
At Heaven's gate. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘“‘Woman's Day” at the great Chautau- 
qua Assembly of New York fell on July 
25, and attracted one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season. In the morning, 
Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, of Chicago, 
spoke on ‘'Dress’ before the Woman’s 
Club. She explained the improved dress 
adopted by the Society of Physical Cul- 
ture in Chicago, and exhibited costumes 
for all occasions. She held the attention 
of a crowded audience for two hours. In 
the afternoon, the topic was woman suf- 
frage. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, from whom Gen. Lew 
Wallace says that he drew the portrait of 
the mother in **Ben Hur”; by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Miss Susan B. Anthony, and Miss 
Kate O. Peate. The telegraphic report in 
the N. Y. Tribune says: 

This was a great day at Chautauqua. 
It was set apart for the discussion of polit- 
ical equality, and the women came here in 
thousands from all points of the compass. 
Chautauqua literally swarmed with the 
fair sex. Ihe big Amphitheatre was beau- 
tifully decorated with banners of the dif- 
ferent Political Equality Clubs in white 
and yellow, and star spangled banners fell 
in folds all over the building. Everybody 
wore a yellow ribbon, and the speakers’ 
platform was as yellow as a sunflower. 
Indeed, the yellow is intended to represent 
the ‘sunflower State,”’ for Kansas was the 


first State to give women municipal suf- | 


frage. The inscriptions in the Amphi- 
theatre were significant. Two were as 
follows: ‘*Woman’s ballot means enlarged 
Opportunity for doing good;” ‘*Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” The women’s 
Movement seems to have gained great 
Strength, for the enthusi:sm and energy 
evinced to-day were most significant. 


Chancellor Vincent made a happy speech | 


of welcome, in which he said that Chau- 
tauqua’s platform was always open to 
anyoody who had any idea or plan to pro- 
mote the welfare of humanity. 


oe -———_ 


There will be a feeling of satisfaction 
among thousands of quiet women scat- 
tered all over the country, who have lis- 
tened with indignation to Bishop Vincents 
Ultra-conservative utterances on the wo- 
Man question, to think of him as sitting 
under the preaching of advocates of equal 
rights so able as those who spoke at 
Chautauqua, and hearing the rounds upon 
Tounds of enthusiastic applause with which 
their words were greeted by that immense 
audience. Altogether, as the Chautauqua 
Assembly Herald says: 


Woman's day cheered the hearts of the | 


ladies who are interested in the political 
equality movement. The Amphitheatre 
Was filled with ladies and gentlemen who 
Watched the proceedings with deep inter- 





| 
| 
| 


| brought to their notice. 


Peate closed the session of three hours of 
discussion and enthusiasm. If this meet- 
ing is an indication of the strength of the 
movement. the ladies of the Chautauqua 
Political Clubs, under whose auspices it 


was held, are to be congratulated upon | 


their success. 


. > a 

It was the Lay Electoral Conference of 
Colorado, instead of Chicago as the total 
depravity of the types made the JOURNAL 


say last week, that had several women | 


delegates and resolved in favor of the 
equality of women with men in the ec- 
clesiastical councils of the church. 
—eeoe 
One of the best and most direct methods 
in educational work for woman suffrage, 





Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt addressed an 
audience of 1,500 people at the Lake Bluff, | 
Ill., Convention, on last Sunday morning, 
from the text, ‘Am I My Brother’s Keep- | 
er?” She prayed that the time be not | 
far distant when woman would have the | 
right to cast a ballot. 

“e+ 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 





The reports of the college and school | 


commencements this summer show a grow- | 
ing disposition on the part of young men | 
and women to consider and discuss cur- 
rentevents and practical questions of the | 
day, including woman suftrage. | 

At Harwood Seminary, Marietta, Ga., 
the Athaenean Society debated the proposi- 





| tion “that women should have the right to | 
| vote’; Nora Smith and Mabel Cortelyou | 


is to enlist the intelligent young people. | 


In numerous localities young men and 
women are showing an interest in the 
question, and more would do so were it 
At the opening 


| of the school year, copies of the WOMAN'S 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Addresses were made by Mrs. | 


JOURNAL and of the WoMAN’s COLUMN 
ought to go regularly to the reading-room 
of every college and seminary in the coun- 
try. The libraries and reading-rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the Young Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and of other young people’s societies 
ought also to be supplied. We are doing 
as much in this direction as our means 
will allow, and we hope the friends of 
woman suffrage will raisea fund to extend 
the work. 


+++ 
> 





One young lady has subscribed seventy 
dollars toward sending the JOURNAL to 
certain libraries and schools. Who will 
add to this fund and make it adeqaate to 
the need? All sums contributed will be 
acknowledged in these columns. 


———_* oe 


During the past week several Boston 
newspapers have given great prominence 
to the details of a brutal prize fight, ac- 
companying these with appreciative edi- 
torial comments. The streets were vocal 
with the shrill cries of the newsboys,— 
‘‘All about the prize fight!” If women 
were voters and had a voice in legislation, 
this brutal business would be promptly 
suppressed. 





77+ 


| after complimenting all upon the original- 





At a recent school meeting at Maple | 
Rapids, Mich., nearly one-half of the votes | 


were cast by women. Some little excite- 


| ment was created by the challenge of a 


vote. Moderator G. H. Newton ruled that 
both the father and mother of children of 
school age, were entitled to a vote for 
trustee. The Maple Rapids Dispatch says: 
‘*We believe he ruled against the intent of 
the law; but his ruling is certainly in ac- 


| her sphere, and said that no man had a 


cord with the reading of the law, and as | 


common sense should dictate, The mother 
should have as much voice in the schooling 
and government of her children as the 


father,—in general as well a3 school gov- | 


ernment, too.” 
pecisaciidddiiasarhdiceabaeia 
It was in the order of nature, that a son 
of Hon. John M. Broomall, of Pennsyl- 
vania, should conduct the defence of Caro- 





line Schmidt, unjustly charged with mur- | 


der, and that a daughter, Dr. Anna E. 


| Broomall, should be called in as a medical 


| expert. 








Both the son and the daughter 
were born prepared by the moral qualities | 
they inherited, and by the principles incul- | 
cated throughout their lives, for precisely 
a case of this kind, where innocence, suf- | 
fering and womanhood needed protection. 


too— 


This is, perhaps, the first instance where 
an educated and highly competent woman 
physician has been able to use her medical | 
knowledge in giving expert testimony, by | 
which to aid in saving the life of a sister. | 
The educated woman physician is the 
product of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. She could not have performed 
the service earlier. Therefore, in view of 
the significance of woman as a factor of 
progress, we exult in the name and fame 
of Anna E. Broomall, M. D., and in her 
connection with the case of Caroline 
Schmidt. 





> 


The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. in | 
eighteen years has grown from 18 to 285 | 
auxiliaries, and is moving from its old 
headquarters on Bromfield Street to ele- 
gant and commodious rooms at 171 Tre- 





mont Street, where it will be ‘‘at home” in | been proven, and will stand by our hus- 


a few days. 


| bear arms is no valid reason why she 


| 
| 
| man’s Rights Question be Settled?” It was | 


taking the affirmative, and Lizzie Faw and | 


tosa Wing the negative. The judges were 


Rev. J. A. Wynne, Judge George F. Gober, 
and Colonel D. W. Biair. Judge Gober, 


ity which they exhibited in the discussion, 
announced the decision in favor of the 
affirmative. 

Miss Warner of Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., chose ‘*The Woman of the 
Twentieth Century” for her graduation | 
theme, and closed with an eloquent appeal 
for conferring upon women the right of 
suffrage. 

At the oratorical contest at Taylor Uni- 
versity, Fc. Wayne, Ind., Nathaniel P. 
Barton, in his oration on ‘'The Progress 
of America,” advocated woman suffrage. 
“If we men cannot do anything in the 
line of closing up saloons,” he said, ‘let 
us step down and give the women a chance. 
The day is coming when woman will be 
allowed to cast her ballot.” The column 
report in the Ft. Wayne News of the eight 
members of this contest mentions applause 
only at this point. 

At Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, Miss 
Jennie Sisler took ‘The True Repub- 
lic’ for her theme, and presented a forci- 
ble appeal for the enfranchisement of 
women. The suffrage question occupied 
a prominent place at this college com- 
mencement. At the college banquet, 
during the after-dinner speaking, Mr. Fer- 





dinand Schumacker complimented the col- 
lege on co-education, and questioned, ‘*Are 
the ladies persons? If so, they should 
have the right of suffrage.” At the 
alumni banquet, Mrs. Abby Schumacker, 
the secretary of the Akron woman suf- 
frage society, introduced the subject in | 
her response to the toast, ‘‘The College 
W.oman at Home,” and received the heart- | 
iest applause of the evening. On the next 
evening Rev. E. L. Rexford, of Boston, 
in the course of his address, spoke in | 
strong terms of woman’s right to choose 


right to define it for her. 

The Iowa Woman's Standard for July | 
publishes portions of orations given by | 
three young women in three different | 
schools, which are arguments for woman 
suffrage. 

A variety of organizations are consider- 
ing the matter. Last spring, Prof. Felix 
Adler delivered a series of lectures on 
‘*‘Woman’s Sphere” before the New York | 
Society for Ethical Culture, in which he 
spoke of ‘*‘Woman’s Mission in the State,” | 
and said: ‘I believe that she will eventu- 
ally be madea citizen. That she caanot 


should not vote; she does at least as much | 
for her country as the soldier.” Consider- | 
ing the present circumstances of suffrage, | 
he was doub‘ful of the wisdom of extend- | 
ing the franchise to women at once, but | 
held that they would continue to receive | 
gradually more and more political power. | 

At Springfield, Mo., three societies, 
The Friends in Council, The Springfield | 
Ladies’ Saturday Club, and the Single Tax | 
Club have woman suffrage on their pro- 
grammes for the coming year’s work. 

At Erin, Chemung County, N. Y., the 





| Farmers’ Alliance has a large organization, 


holding regular meetings with large and 
enthusiastic attendance. The members 
read essays on live questions, and one of 
these recently was on ‘‘How Can the Wo- 


written by a hard-working farmer’s wife, 
Mrs. Ella Ennis. She reviewed the in- 
equalities of the Jaw relating to men and 
women, and answered her question by de- 
claring that women should be given full 
suffrage. Her essay was published in the 
Weekly Ithacan, and closes with this pa- | 


| thetic appeal: 


‘‘As long as we are created equal, as has 


bands, fathers, brothers and sons, through |! 


| rejoices in the progress of thought. 


prosperity and affliction, why make us 
amenable to the laws if we cannot help 
make them ?” F. M. A. 





*7ef 
LETTER FROM MISS WILLARD. 
En Rovte Nova Scorra To ) 
Boston, Jury, 18, 1891. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I met in Annapolis, Nova Scotia, Miss 
Emily Maitland Sterling, of Edinboro’, 
Scotland, a lady of lovely Christian char- 
acter and rare culture, who has given her 
fortune and herself to the help of home- 
less children, having brought over and 
found homes for 300. She spoke at my 
W.C. T. U. meeting in Annapolis, July 15, 
in a simple and beautiful way, about her 
work. She has a farm, a mill, a work-shop, 
and a temporary home for the children. 
She finds permanent homes for them as 
she has opportunity. Her cousin, a Scotch 
baronet, has come over with his sister and 
helps her in her work. It is a delightful 
sign of the times that more and more men 
and women of wealth are giving themselves 
to those less fortunate. If on this plan 
and to this plane the world could be lifted, 
we should have ‘‘heaven begun below” 


| in hearts as well as homes, for rich as well 
| a8 poor. 


Please send the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and 
suffrage documents to Miss ‘Sterling, pres- 
ident W.C. T. U., Hillfoot Farm, Angles- 
ford, Nova Scotia. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


THE WOMAN’S STATE, WYOMING. 





Therese H. Jenkins writes in the Wyom- 
ing Commonwealth : 


Today, July 10, we mark a “‘notch in 
the stick’; we are one year old. A glori- 
ous year! Every anticipation has been 
realized, and our beautiful banner carries 
upon its soft, silken folds the forty-fourth 
star. In retrospection we go back and 
gather up the fragments of progress. Our 
first year of State government has been 
shadowed with no losses and no frowns. 
Our first senators have fulfilled the prom- 
ises and hopes of our citizens. Our grand 
university hus taken strides that have out- 
stripped Eastern colleges, and we find a 
faculty progressive and liberal, supported 
by a progressive and liberal people. The 
first State laws are in full swiog. Two 
good billsfor the advancement of women 
were well managed and found strong sup- 
port, one for the establishment of a home 
for friendless women and children, and one 
making eighteen years the age of protec- 
tion to women. Yes, there is a song of 
praise to go up on this our natal day, and 
who can or do rejoice more than our wom- 
en? We are human, and humanity ever 
Who 
among us but rejoices in the deliverance 
from thraldom? We rejoice because we 
have the post of honor among all the wom- 
en of the world. We are women of Wyom- 
ing—the equality State, the State which, 
with buoyaut life and proud step, leads the 
marching columns of human rights and 
human progress upon this continent. 


2+ 
*e 


BICYCLING FOR GIRLS. 


Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, 
contributed a signed editorial to the 
Boston Globe of last Sunday, on “Girls 
and Bicycles,” in which she said: 

However little she may realize it, every 


girl who rides her steel horse is a vivid 
illustration of one of the greatest waves of 





| progress of this century, the advancement 
of women io freedom and opportunity. | 
Here, as well as everywhere else, she is a | 


little belated in claiming her rights; only 
a little, for it is but twenty-one years 
since the bicycle, as we know it, was in- 
vented, while the Safety styles, which 
ladies affect, are very recent improve- 
ments. 

It is a curious historical fact that the 
first women lecturers upon physiology 
were women’s rights women, and viewed 
by the majority of people as dangerous to 
female modesty, while the Ladies’ Physi- 
ological Institute in Boston was at first 
much disapproved of by the clergy. So 
long, too, as old-fashioned ‘‘stays”’ (laced 
up sometimes by the aid of equally old- 
fashioned bed-posts) remained in vogue, 
neither physiology nor athletics stood 
much chance with women. 

But the often derided dress reformer has 
had her way, to a great extent. Bathing 
dresses, gymnastic and tennis suits, which 
would have frightened an eighteenth cen- 
tury dame into one of her favorite fainting 
fits, have reconciled the public taste to the 
fact that women, aiter all, are women, not 
angels, nor footless birds of paradise. 


**+ 
The Old South lectures for young people 
began last Wednesday afternoon in the 
Old South Church, with one on the Cru- 
sades by F. E. E. Hamilton, one of the 
Old South prize essayists. Mr. Hamilton 
is a brother of Rev. J. W. Hamilton, and 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. LENORA Berk is principal of the 
Capital City College, of Atlanta, Ga. 


Miss MILDRED HOWELLS, the clever 
young daughter of the well-known author, 
contributed a quaint little poem to St. 
Nicholas for July, entitled ‘Song of Folly.” 
She herself furnished the illustrations. 


Mrs. Mary T. Mort, of Brentwood, 
Cal., a daughter of that valiant and faith- 
ful pioneer in the equal rights movement, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, has achieved a 
gratifying success as a writer. 


Miss ELLA L. KNOWLES, who was ad- 
mitted to the Helena, Montana, bar, a year 
or so ago, has made her profession a suc- 
cess and has clients in every part of the 
State. She has lately undertaken a new 
branch of business and has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of a lumber com- 
pany in Helena. 


Misses FLORENCE J. LEARNED and 
GERTRUDE Watson, of Buffalo, have 
bought the ‘‘Onota Stock Farm,” in Pitts- 
field, Mass. The farm is a valuable prop- 
erty, comprising 146 acres, in a fine loca- 
tion and of fertile land. Miss Learned has 
successfully conducted it for about two 
years, and she and Miss Watson purpose 
to add much to its productiveness. 


Mrs. ALMIRA AMBLER, of Danbury, 
Conn., who died recently, was one of the 
first women to volunteer as a nurse during 
the late war, and one of the first to receive 
& pension for her services in that capacity. 
She was in the field over four years with 
her husband, the late Chaplain E. C. 
Ambler. She was one of the founders of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps. 


Mrs. MAUDE Howe EL.iotr will give 
four drawing-room lectures on Art, on the 
Mondays of this month, at Newport, R. I. 
The subjects will be ‘‘American Artists,” 
“Foreign Art in America,” ‘‘Late Ameri- 
can Literature,” and ‘‘Late English Liter- 
ature,” and the lectures are to be given at 
the houses of Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, Mrs. 
W. C. Whitney, the Misses Mason, and 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 


Mrs. SARAH HILLHOUSE was the first 
woman connected with the press of Geor- 
gia. As long ago as 1803, she owned a 
printing office at Washington, Ga., and 
was the editor and proprietor of what is 
still the Washington Gazette. She did good 
job work and made her business support 
her family. A copy of a hymn book, en- 
titled ‘Spiritual Songs,”’ printed by her, 
was exhibited at a family reunion this 
summer. Despite the yellow tinge of age 
and the rough, old-fashioned paper, its - 
typography was pronounced as clear, dis- 
tinct and good as that of any book pub- 
lished in the State in 1891. 

Miss SUSANNA M. DUNCKLEE, treasurer 
of the Newton, Mass., Savings Bank, the 
only woman treasurer of a savings bank 
in this State, has handed in her resignation, 
to take effect Oct. 1. Miss Duncklee 
has been treasurer of this bank for seven- 
teen years, and has made a brilliant finan- 
cial success. When she took the position, 
the deposits of the bank amounted to only 
a little over $300,000, but under her care 
and with the perfect confidence the public 
have had in her management, the bank 
has grown until its deposits are now near- 
ly two million dollars, and its assets are 
over two millions. The bank is one of the 
most important of the kind in the State, 
and the care and responsibilities are so great 
that Miss Duncklee has decided to turn it 
over to younger hands. 

Mrs. W. H. FELTON, of Cartersville, Ga., 
has come into meritorious prominence 
through her writings and public speaking. 
In articles in the Atlanta Constitution and 
the Augusta Chronicle, she has taken ex- 
ceptions to the discouraging description of 
‘*The Georgia Cracker,” given by Miss De 
Graffenried in the Century, and has made 
an eloquent plea in behalf of the factory 
operatives. At present she is preparing 
an article on factory life in Georgia. She 
recently visited the large factories at Ros- 
well and Trion, and had a number of 
photographs taken from life,which will be 
used to illustrate the article. At the 
Fourth of July celebration at Roswell, 
Mrs. Felton was one of the speakers, and 
she is announced for addresses at some of 
the Southern Chautauquas. At Roswell, 
Mrs. Felton was tendered a reception by 
the mill operatives, and in speaking of 








was the orator on the Student’s day at the | 


Harvard commemoration in 1886. Free 
tickets to this course of Old South lectures 
are furnished to all young people applying. 


this, she said: ‘‘I never saw anything like 
it. The operatives felt deeply grateful to 
me for what I tried to do for them. I 
made a suiort talk, and then, woman-like, 
we all shed some tears.” 
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THE ‘LITERARY LADIES” DINNER. 





Editors Woman's Journal; 


One is almost tempted to pity the occa- | 
sional male of this day who tries to stop | 


the car of Juggernaut bearing an advanc- 
ing feminine host! 


But that the weapons | 


used for this purpose are exquisitely lu- | 


dicrous there is no denying. Now here is 
our transplanted American brother, George 
W. Smalley, agitating himself terribly for 
fear women will forget that they are wom- 
en. He does not like them to go to public 
dinners ; it horrifies him to hear the rumor 
that several women, out of a large com- 
pany, recently smoked cigarettes (a prac- 
tice certainly not to be commer ded), and 


his very soul dies within him at the thought | 


of women asking for or obtaining the right 
to vote. 

But a spectacle for gods and men to 
laugh at, is G. W. 8. sheltering his views 
on woman’s duties behind the wildly-flap- 
ping wings of Mrs. Lynn Linton, who 
poses as a chosen apostle of the life-long 
‘tunion of two lives” in marriage. Why, 
bless the man, does he not know, or does 
he think we don’t know, that Mrs. Lynn 
Linton was separated from her husband 
long ago? We really must object to Mrs. 
Lynn Linton as an authority on marriage 
and maternity. ‘*Doas I say, and not as I 


do,” may be well enough for a guide-post, | 


but it is a little too presumptuous in flesh 
and blood! 

When, not very long ago, the advocates 
of railroads were striving to win the slow 
British mind to giving them a trial, the 
noble lords in Parliament objected that 
trains would be sure to kill cows. 
years hence, our descendants will doubt- 
less see the comicality, also, of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s argument (approved of by G. W. 
S.), that ‘“‘the cradle lies across the door 
of the polling-place and bars the way to 
the Senate.” But the peculiar humor in 
the spectacle of G. W. S. and Mrs. Lynn 
Linton shaking the cradle sternly before 
the on-coming British women voters, arises 
from the fact that England has long had, 
and seems likely to continue to have, 700,- 
000 more female than male citizens. Now, 
unless this worthy literary pair propose to 
introduce polygamy into the Queen’s do- 
main, does not the cradle argument seem, 
really,—well,—just a little inappropriate? 
Old Egypt—that land of just laws, because 
of equal rights for male and female citi- 
zens,—Egypt used to punish the unnatural 
parent who killed his or her babe, by fas- 
tening the corpse of the little victim round 
the murderer’s neck for three days. But 
it is left to the nineteenth century to pro- 
pose to punish a wholly innocent mother 
by hanging a cradle upon her as a perpet- 
ual encumbrance,—inflicting life-long dis- 
franchisement merely because she is a 
mother! 

Good people, where is your imagina- 
tion? Haven’t you ever heard of mothers 
who find time to read the papers, or travel 
abroad, or transact business to support 
their families? Have you overlooked the 
existence of childless wives, husbandless 
widows, and mature maidens? The world 
is not actually all paired off, two by two, 
with a baby born each year. The average 
number of births in England is less than 
four to each marriage; twenty-six per 
cent. of these children die under five years 
of age, and, as a rule, the cradles are 
finally stowed away in attics by the time 
the mother is forty years ofage. As, out of 
every 1,000 persons born in England, 124 
females live to be seventy, it is easy to 
comprehend that there are thousands who 
could devote long years to the service of 





Fifty | 





their country, even after their attention to | 


cradles had amply satisfied the anxious 
souls of G. W. S. and Mrs. Lynn Linton, 


at an infant shrine). 
G. W. S. belongs, I dare say, to the 


which have ceased to compel military ser- | supply all applicants ou payment, I shall 
vice from men, and which now give them | PT 
| a voice in public affairs, the last shadow | 


obably make £20,000 out of it.’ I said 
o myself, ‘Out of 1,500 men fifteen will 
probably read it in the spirit of science in 


of a pretext for the disfranchisement of | which it was written, the other 1,485 will 


women has passed away. 
But (particularly in Christendom) is it 


| 
| 


most out of place to talk volubly about | 


women ‘‘who abhor being women,” as an 
insinuation against the unmotherly voter. 
For in Christendom we find, as one of its 


most prominent features, a large host of | 


conspicuously pious men who religiously 
abhor being fathers. From Tertullian to 
Cardinal Manning, these influential male 
teachers have always taught, by most 
potent example, that children are wholly 
undesirable. Yet I have never heard that 
urged, either as a reason for or against 
their political subjection. Not a G. W.S. 
or L. L. shrieks denunciations at their 
abandonment of the primary object of 
their existence. 

Common-sense would seem to indica‘e 
that each individual should decide for 
himself or herself how much time shall 
be given to cradles, and how much to the 
affairs of the ‘‘polling-place and the Sen- 
ate.” If women are such hopeless fools 
that they need a whip to keep them from 
neglecting their cradles, the sooner this 
race dies out the better! But, out of pity 
for a long suffering and terribly-bored wo- 
mankind, do let us have a brief respite 
from the tiresome iteration of the chant 
over women’s ‘‘unsexing themselves.” 
When pioneer work is to be done, we do 
not encounter much gushing about the 
delicate helplessness of ‘‘females.’’ And 
since eleven millions of women in the 
British empire are now, and have long 
been, wage-earning, self-supporting citi- 
zens, compelled to do or die, it seems just 
a little out of date to keep up the pretence 
that they are not capable of doing ‘‘what- 


ever men do” in that line. [tis quite proba- | 


ble that men and angels «ill always monop- 
olize the blowing of trumpets. Butif men 
will peacefully allow their mothers to crawl 
out of the ‘‘idiot and criminal” political 
class, their mothers will probably continue 
to give them their most valuable ideas and 
allow them to walk off with all the credit, 
just as heretofore. A philosophical bird 
might actually find a species of enjoyment 
in contemplating its own feathers on an 
arrogant jackdaw. 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


—_——__+ 
WELL DONE, LADY BURTON! 


One of the noblest acts recently made 
public is that of Lady Burton, the widow 
of Captain Burton, the famous traveller 
and author, who, being left by her 
husband’s will a translation of some ex- 
tremely immoral Arabian stories entitled 
“The Scented Garden,” for which a re- 
sponsible publisher offered her six thous- 
and guineas (over $30,000), has declined 
the fortune and burned the manuscript. 
She contributes to the London Morning 
Post the following statement :— 


‘‘\My husband had been collecting for 
fourteen years information and materials 
on a certain subject. His last volume of 
the ‘Supplemental Nights’ had been fin- 
ished and out on the 13th of November, 
1888. He then gave himself up entirely 
to the writing of this book, which was 
called ‘The Scented Garden,’ a translation 
from the Arabic. It treated of a certain 
passion. Do not let any one suppose for 
a moment that Richard Burton ever wrote 
a thing from an impure point of view. He 
dissected a passion from every point of 
view, as a doctor may dissect a body, 
showing its source, its origin, its evil, its 
good, and its proper uses, as designed by 
Providence and nature, as the great 
academician, Watts, paints them. In 
private life he was the most pure, the 
most refined and modest man that ever 
lived, and he was so guileless himself that 





| he could never be brought. to believe that 
(not to speak of that standing 700,000 who | x 


are unable without polygamy to worship | 


party of good sense, but there is certainly | 
nothing at all in his argument against wo- | 


man’s emancipation to make his title clear 
to that party. The whole point of the 
question whether women shall or shall not 
vote, lies just here: The vote is simply a 
voice in those affairs in which all adults, 
male and female, have an equal interest. 
Women are as much concerned as men can 
possibly be in questions of war or no war, 
free trade or tariff, annexation of territory 
or release of colonies, free schools or com- 
pulsory education, pensions, appropria- 
tions, retrenchments, etc. Women help 
pay all the bills, and have to abide by the 
consequences of all legislation. This idea 
that the separation of every duty and priv- 
ilege of man and woman is carefully de- 
signed and labelled by nature, is sheer non. 
sense. Men primarily exist for paternity, 
just as women do for maternity. But it is 
as impertinent and absurd for the law to 
presume to decide how much of her life 
each individual woman shall devote to that 


business, as it was for the stupid Roman | 


emperors to try to compel all men to be- 
come fathers. We are, each and all of us, 
first, citizens; entitled to the duties and 





privileges conceded in our respective na- | 


tions to all normal citizens. In countries 


other men held or used these things from 
any other standpoint. I, as a woman, 
think differently. 

‘*The day before he died he called me 
into his room and showed me half a page 
of Arabic manuscript upon which he was 
working, andhesaid: “To-morrow I shall 
have finished this, and I promise you after 
this I will never write another book upon 
this subject. I willtake to our biography.’ 
I told him it would be a happy day when 
he left off that subject, and that the only 
thing that reconciled me to it was that the 
doctors had said that it was fortunate, 
with his partial loss of health, that he 
could find something to interest and 
occupy his days. He said: ‘This isto be 
your jointure, and the proceeds are to be 
set apart for an annuity for you.’ And I 
said: ‘I hope not; I hope you will live to 
spend it like the other.’ He said: ‘I am 
afraid it will make a great row in England, 
because the ‘Arabian Nights’ was a baby 
tale in comparison to this, and I am in 
communication with several men in Eng- 
land about it.’ 

‘““The next morning, at 7 o’clock, he had 
ceased to exist. Some days later, when I 
locked myself up in his rooms, and sorted 
and examined the manuscripts, I read this 
one. No promise had been exacted of me, 
because the end had been unforeseen, and 
I remained for three days in a state of 
perfect torture as to what I ought to do 
about it. During that time I received an 
offer from a man, whose name sfall al- 
ways be kept private, of 6,000 guineas for 
it. He said : ‘I know from 1,500 to 2,000 
men who will buy it at four guineas, that 
is, at two guineas the volame, and as I 
shall not restrict myself to numbers, but 








read it for filth’s sake, and pass it to their 
friends, and the harm done may be incal- 
culable.’ ‘Bury it,’ said one adviser; 
‘don’t decide.’ ‘That means digging it up 
again and reproducing at will.’ ‘Get a 
man to do it for you,’ said No. 2; ‘don’t 
appear in it.’ ‘I have got that,’ I said; ‘I 
can take in the world, but I can not de- 
ceive God Almighty, who holds my hus- 
band’s soul in His hands.’ I tested one 
man who was very earnest about it. ‘Let 
us go and consult so and so,’ but he, with 
a little shriek of horror, said, ‘Oh, pray 
don’t let me have anything to do with it, 
don’t let my name get mixed up in it! but 
it is a beautiful book, I know.’ 

‘*T sat down on the floor before the fire 
at dark to consult my own heart, my own 
head. How I wanted a brother! My 
head told me that sin is the only rolling 
stone that gathers moss. That what a 
gentleman, a scholar, a man of the world 
may write when living, he would see very 
differently to what the poor+soul would 
see standing naked before its God, with 
its good or evil deeds alone to’answer for, 
and their consequences visible to it for the 
first moment, rolling on to the end of 
time. Oh, for a friend on earth to stop 
and check them! What would hecare for 
the applause of 1,500 men now,—for the 
whole world’s praise,—and God offended? 
My heart said,‘ You can have 6,000 guineas ; 
your husband worked for you, kept you 
ina happy home with honor and respect 
for thirty years. How are you going to 
reward him? That your wretched body 
may be fed and clothed and warmed fora 
few miserable months or years, will you 
let that soul, which is part of your soul, 
be left out in cold and darkness till the 
end of time, till all those sins which may 
have been committed on account of read- 
ing those writings have been expiated, or 
passed away perhaps forever? Why, it 
would be just parallel with the original 
thirty pieces of silver! 

‘*T fetched the manuscript and laid it on 
the ground before me—two large volumes’ 
worth. Still my thoughts were, was it a 
sacrilege? It was his magnum opus—his 
last work, that he was so proud of, that 
was to have been finished on the awful 
morrow—that never came. Will he rise 
up in his grave and curse me or bless me? 
The thought will haunt me to death, but 
Sadi and El Shaykh el Nafzawih, who 
were pagans, begged pardon of God and 

rayed not to be cast into hell fire for hav- 
ng written them, and implored their 
friends to pray for them to the Lord that 
he would have mercy on them. And then 
Isaid: ‘Not only not for 6,000 guineas, but 
not for 6,000,000 guineas will I risk it.’ 
Sorrowfully, reverently and in fear and 
trembling, I burned sheet after sheet until 
the whole of the volume was consumed. 

“Tt is my belief that by this act, if my 
husband’s soul were weighted down, the 
cords were cut, and it was left free to soar 
to its native heaven. As we had received 
no money in advance, I was mistress of the 
situation. If any judge otherwise, and 
deem me unworthy of their friendship, 
I must bear it in silence.” 


Strange to say, some influential news- 
papers fail to appreciate this act of heroic 
self-sacrifice in the interest of purity and 
public morals. They actually condemn 
Lady Burton’s course as ‘‘prudery”’ and as 
a “reflection upon the memory of her hus- 
band.” But the moral sense of women 
and of the nobler majority of men will ap- 
plaud her generous fidelity. We wish it 
might be brought to the Queen’s attention 
and be rewarded by some emphatic royal 
recognition. H. B. B. 
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TO KANSAS EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
AUXILIARIES. 





SALINA, KAN., JULY 1, 1891. 

It has been found that much correspond- 
ence and confusion will be avoided by a 
change in Article 5 of the Local Consti- 
tutions, to read: 

‘*The annual meeting of the Auxiliaries 
for the election of officers shall be held 
before the annual State meeting.” 

It is recommended that each auxiliary 
call a meeting and amend its constitution 
as above suggested. This will enable the 
auxiliaries to report their newly-elected 
officers to the corresponding secretary of 
the Kansas E. 8S. A. at or before the State 
meeting, thus avoiding the necessity of a 
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delay in the publication of the yearly di- | 


rectory. Also, please bear in mind that 
the close of the fiscal year is on Sept. 15, 
and all dues must be paid to the State 
treasurer before that time, as representa- 
tion is based upon the report sent in before 
the close of the fiscal year. Send your 
dues to Mrs. Martia L. Berry, Cawker 
City, Kan., before Sept. 15, 1891. 

LAURA M. JouNS, Pres. K. E. S. A. 

ELIZABETH F. HOPKINS, Cor. Sec’y. 

*e+ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


Snail 





‘*Dally,” a novel by Maria Louise Poole, 
is nearly ready for publication by Harper 
Bros. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE STRIKE OF A SEX. Latest Edition. 


A Novel. By Gecrge N. Miller. New 
York: Wesnage Printing House. 1890. 


Paper. Price, 35 cents. 


This “story witha moral’ is novel and 
striking. In spite of its absurdity, viewed 
as an actual occurrence, it so reflects a 
wide-spread sentiment of wrong among 
women, that it has already reached its 
fourth edition, and will probably continue 
to increase in circulation. It will do good 
by creating discussion. H. B. B. 


CouPON PONDS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By J.T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Paper. 50 cents. 


This volume contains ‘‘Coupon Bonds,” 
‘*The Man Who Stole a Meeting-House,” 
‘*Fessenden’s,”’ ‘*Archibald Blossom, Bach- 
elor,”” ‘‘Nancy Blinn’s Lovers,” ‘Mr. 
Blazay’s Experience,” ‘Preaching for 
Selwyn,” ‘*The Romance of a Glove,” ‘‘In 
the Ice,” and ‘Madam Waldoborough’s 
Carriage.” For humorous conception, in- 
genious plot, well-drawo characters, and a 
naturally evolved moral, these are among 
the best New England stories ever written. 


H. B. B. 
THE YOUNG Scientist. A Story of the 
Agassiz Association. By Herman F. 


Hegne: New York: The Columbian 
Publishing Co. 1891. Price, 50 cents. 


This is not a sensational story, but teils 
of the trials and adventures of a poor boy 
in search of an education. The scene is 
laid in Decorah, Ia. From the beauty of 
the adjacent scenery this is often called 
‘The Garden City.” It is walled in by the 
solid limestone bluffs of the Upper [owa 
River, and watered by a crystal creek that 
flows through the heart of the city. Fossil 
leaves, ice caves, glaciers, and giants’ 
teeth are fertile topics of discussion at 
winter meetings. This is an interesting 
and instructive juvenile narrative with 
scientific tendencies. H. B. B. 


THE Story OF REINE, OR, My UNCLE AND 
My CurE. By Jean de la Brete. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1891. 
Price, $1. 


This lively autobiography of little Made- 
moiselle de Lavalle is like soda-water on a 
hot day. The picture of the bright, co- 
quettish, amiable young French girl, mo- 
bile as quicksilver and full of life to her 
finger-tips, is as vivid as summer sunshine. 
She is full of childlike grace and audacity, 
sets conventionalities at defiance, and vio- 
lates etiquette with charming nonchalance. 
But from first to last she gives her heart 
to one young man who is himself in love 
with her cousin, but who, at last, returns 
her affection, and ‘‘all goes merry as a 
marriage bell.’’ A pleasant story for sum- 
mer vacation. H. B. B. 


CHURCH AND STATE AND OTHER Essays. 
By Count Leo Tolstoi. Boston: Benj. 
R. Tucker. 1891. 


These rambling, discursive discourses 
treat of money, man and woman, the 
motther, and contains also a supplement to 
the Kreutzer Sonata. Tolstoi’s conception 
of the ideal function of woman is stated by 
him in the following paragraph: 

‘‘According to my view, she will be the 
ideal woman, who, after having assimilated 
the highest view of life of the age in which 
she lives, shall devote herself to her ser- 
vice as woman, to her inexorably ap- 
pointed calling of bearing, nursing and 
educating the greatest possible number of 
children who will be capable of serving 
mankind according to the view of life im- 
bibed from her.” H. B. B. 


THE SToRY OF PORTUGAL. By H. Mara 
Stephens. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891. Price $1.50. 


It is a special art to make history inter- 
esting, as in the present case. This is a 
short chronological history of Portugal 
from its earliest period. It is the more 
important because it is to her history 
alone that she owes her existence as a sepa- 
rate nation. Geographically Portugal is 
a part of Spain, without natural bound- 
aries ; her race and language is almostiden- 
tical. Her existence is due to two great 
men—Affonso Henriques, the first King, 


| and John I., the founder of the house of 


Aviz. Her heroic age and national achieve- 
ments, added to a distinct literature and 
great colonial discoveries and conquests, 
have prevented a union with Spain, and 
made it impossible for the modern Portu- 
guese to Jose his consciousness of national 
individuality. A map and forty-four illus- 
trations add to the charm of a singularly 
lucid narrative. H. B. B. 


| NET PROFITS OF MANUFACTURING INDUS- 


TRIES. By Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Bos- 
ton: 1891. 


This Part 4 of the twenty-first annual 
report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor is one of the most val- 
uable possible contributions to the discus- 
sion of the complex question of Labor. A 
careful investigation of the amount of 
capital invested and employed in sixty- 
four manufacturing industries of the Com- 
monwealth, of the selling prices, the cost of 
production, the relation of this cost to the 
selling prices, the distribution of the ex- 
cess, and the comparative earnings and 
profits, constitute a series of practical an- 
alyses which give unexpected and surpris- 
ing results. These results warrant the 


| 


| 


| 











hours of labor. In few industries, if any, 


| can present profits be called exorbitant. 


The summary concludes by asking: 
‘Where are we then to look for the mar. 
gin between cost of production and the 
price to the consumer? If neither the 
working man nor his employer are profit- 
ing unduly by the present system, may 
not the middleman or the distributor of 
wealth be securing more than his rightful 
share? Are not the creators and consum- 
ers suffering in common from the exact- 
ions of the distributors of wealth?” These 
questions cannot be answered from the 
data now at hand, but must be solved by 
a comparison of statistics hereafter. 
H. B. B. 


MAIN TRAVELLED ROADs. Six Missis- 
sippi Valley Stories. By Hamilton Gar- 
land. Boston: Arena Publishing Co, 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


These stories have genuine power and 
interest. They are written with sympathy 
for poor and struggling men and women 
in a new country and in hard conditions, 
Like most stories intended to illustrate so- 
cial wrongs, these narratives exaggerate 
the evils, and overlook their underlying 
causes. A poor farmer and his family 
crushed by Shylock is not the rule but the 
exception. Yet this is the pivot on which 
all these stories turn. All the same, if 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the managers of 
the People’s Party should print and circu- 
late a million copies of this book through- 


| Out the West and South, they would break 


| up the old party lines and sweep those 
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| 
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| inference that no material improvement in | 
| healthy and vigorous body. Girls who 


the average condition of Massachusetts 
working men can be had from an increase 


in their present money wages from the al- | 


ready narrow << of profits now re- 
tained by capital. ut that an increase in 
their real wages may be gained through in- 
creased production and reduced prices, 
resulting in increased consumption, a rise 
in the standard of living, and reduced 


sections at the next presidential election. 
H. B B. 
BEYOND THE BOURN. Reports of a Travy- 
eller Returned from the Undiscovered 
Country. By Amos K. Fiske. New 


York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1891. - 


Price $1.00. 


A mysterious stranger, casually met dur- 
ing summer vacation, on a farm near the 
Hudson River, with ‘“‘dark hair falling 
carelessly over a white brow” and a ‘‘far- 
away look in his eyes,” leaves the editor 
of this book ‘ta new revelation,” which 
proves to be a discursive and somewhat 
tedious relation of the adventures of his 
soul when temporarily released from his 
body in consequence of a railroad acci- 
dent. The “revelation” closes with the 
affirmation that: “It is the mission of 
modern knowledge and untrammelled rea- 
son, in exploring the realm of physical 
science and sounding the depths of human 
philosophy, in subjecting past history and 
literature to the test of unflinching criticism, 
to extract the revelation of truth from 
whatever is; and they should restore to 
humanity its greatest teacher by restoring 
humanity to him. All revelation of man’s 
destiny is made by man to man; and all 
his search is to find out God.” 4H. 8B. B. 


JUGGERNAUT. A VEILED RECORD. By 
George Cary Eggleston and Dolores 
Marbourg. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. Cloth. Decorated. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is a striking story, applying a 
paesty ethical standard to the career of a 

igh-spirited, intelligent and capable busi- 
ness man. His ‘‘moral suicide,” by yield- 
ing to mercenary temptation, resulting in 
the ruin of his wife, and his own life-long 
remorse and self-abnegation, is told with 
wonderful power and pathos, as is the pro- 
longed tragedy that follows. We cannot 
say that the story seems to us natural. 
Two men and one woman are the charac- 
ters. The men’s subsequent characters 
and actions are quite too noble for their 
antecedents; the woman’s is too utterly 
the reverse. There is the old inhuman 
fallacy that what is an offence to be out- 
grown by repentance and reform in a man 
is incapable of being outgrown by a wo- 
man. In the case of the man, the ‘‘moral 
suicide’ turns out no suicide; in that of 
the woman, it is suicide indeed. But the 
power and purpose of the novel is very 
great. It is well dezcribed as ‘‘a keen 
and irresistible story of two lives — swift, 
straight, and brilliant as a sword-thrust— 
and as terrible.” H. B. B. 


BIOGRAPHY OF Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D. 
By Mary F. Eastman. New York: 
Fowler, Wells & Co. 1891. 


Dr. Lewis was fortunate in his mother, 
his wife, his biographer, in all his rela- 
tions with women. Only a woman who 
sympathized with his opinions, ignored 
his foibles, and appreciated his work could 
have so well condensed into 400 pages the 
story of an active and varied life. The 
excellent likeness of Dr. Lewis, given on 
the frontispiece, is typical of the excellent 
life-likeness in the printed pages. His two 
great achievements lay in emphasizing the 
superiority of moral suasion over legal co- 
ercion as a factor in reform, and the need 
of physical training in the education of 
women. In the latter field his work has 
been invaluable. Light gymnastics, culti- 
vating every muscle, instead of the wield- 
ing of heavy apparatus, cured invalids, 
and gave his pupils health and flexibility 
of muscle for the varied demands of sub- 
sequent life. Col. Higginsonsays: ‘His 
movement is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant single step yet taken for the physical 
education of American women.” By it, 
combined with bracing climatic condition 
he cured his own wife of consumption, and 
restored her to a long life of health and 
happiness. His cardinal belief is thus 
stated: ‘The graduate of a young lady’s 
seminary should, like the graduate of 4 
German university, be as much improved 
in body as in mind by student-life. She 
should be fitted for active duties, the per- 
formance of which requires primarily 4 


leave school thin, pale and bent, no matter 
what their knowledge of mathematics, 
languages or music, have been outrageous 
ly humbugged. Put the whole girl to school 
and she need not break down.” Like many 
other physicians, Dr. Lewis could not save 
himself. He broke himself down with 
overwork, and died in 1886, aged sixty- 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


By Mrs. Harrison’s express orders, no 
foreign goods will be used in re-furnishing 
and decorating the rooms of the White 
House, except where it is impossible to 
procure the necessary material in America. 

The Board of Health reports this week | 
that the first license ever granted to a wo- 
man in the city of Boston for the use ofa 
hand-cart to peddle fruit has been issued 
to a Jewess living at the North End. 

Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century, says: ‘‘Cape Cod is the quecrest 
place on the American earth ; thereis more 
sand and water and ‘innocent fun’ to it 
than any other place I know of.” 

A plan is being tried in three small towns 
of Worcester County, Mass., to employ a 
woman school superintendent, who spends 
every third week in each town. Each 
week she meets the teachers and gives prac- 
tical talks. Her work is pronounced a suc- 
cess. 

A million more women than men in Eng- 
land! Lord Salisbury calls attention to 
this fact in proposing that England shall 
close this century by giving women the 
right to vote. The great conservative 
statesman may be known in his country’s 
annals asa great and liberal statesman.— 
Boston Transcript. 

We have always heard that it is women 
in council who disagree. If so, ‘tthe femi- 
nine side of man’s nature’’ must have been 
in the ascendency the other night when 
Detroit councilmen discussed the rescind- 
ing of the street-car franchise. Massive 
chairs were broken and ruined, leather- 
covered desks scratched and torn, and the 
carpet hopelessly detaced with ink. The 
damages are estimated at five hundred 
dollars.— Union- Signal. 


A man makes a very sensible suggestion 
to the women who get up fairs and man- 
age them. He says that there should be 
pocket-handkerchiefs, hemmed and em- 
broidered by hand, both silk and linen; 
gloves in glove-boxes, ties, and collars and 
cuffs in boxes that would ornament a dress- 
ing-table. He claims that the managers of 
fairs expect to make most of their money 
from men, and yet they do not sell articles 
that a bachelor needs.—Christian Union. 


A doll show is to be given in the inter- 
est of the free kindergarten of Denver, 
Col. Mrs. Charles Ballin is president, and 
has presented the association with 200 
dolls, besides giving 250 more to be dressed 
in Denver for presentation to children 
unable to buy. Distinguished women all 
over the nation are being appealed to to 
dress a doll apiece. Among them Miss 
Willard has been asked, and proposes to 
furnish a specimen of dress-reform that 
shall illustrate at once modesty, good 
taste, and the best hygienic possibilities. 


Lucindy Millsap, a colored woman near 
Conyers, Ga., wishes information of her 
two brothers, London and Anderson Bass, 
who ran away with General Sherman's 
army in 1864. London Bass was totally 
blind, and was led off to Atlanta, Ga., 
during the siege of that place, by bis 
brother Anderson, making a remarkable 
trip through the woods and swamps alone, 
going in the direction of the Union artil- 
lery. Any papers wishing to do a kind 
act to a poor colored woman, will please 
copy. 

That part of the human family which 
was ‘last at the cross and first at the sep- 
ulchre,”’ are in no way behind the male 
members of the church in carrying on 
their Christian work in the growing city 
of Yokohama, the metropolis of Japan, 
where the population has increased from 
80,000 in 1887, to 134,678, in 1890. In edu- 
cational work the women are performing 
a very important part. There are there a 
number of female Christian schools, where 
the native girls and young women are 
being educated and prepared for teachers, 
and no doubt many of them will become 
Christian wives and mothers. 





Mrs. Augusta H. Worthen, of Lynn, 
Mass., has been engaged for years upon a 
history of Sutton, N. H., her native town. 
The work, which has lately been pub- 
lished, shows much research, and has 
received commendatory notice from the 
press. Rev. George W. Gardner, D. D., 
for many years principal of the New Lon- 
don Institute, says of it: ‘‘Mrs. Worthen 
has done her work well. We do not know 
whether this is the first work of the kind 
done in our State by a woman, but we 
think itis. But whether done by man or 
woman, it is a question whether any other 
will be found surpassing this in painstak- 
ing care, in minuteness of detail, in vivid- 
hess of historic description, in justness of 
characterization, and in that happy weav- 
ing together of personal incident, public 





movement, family concern, and municipal | __ 


action, which goes to make a thoroughly | 
readable and enjoyable book.” 


| decree. 
| ren who have failed to keep up with the 


Miss Huntington, (inventor of the kitch- 
en garden), has invented a ‘‘Housekeeping 
Lesson Trunk,” to give object-lessons in 
housekeeping t>» poor whites, colored peo- 
ple and Indiavs. Itis a locked box, light 
enough to be carried from school by chil- 
dren, and large enough to hold the utensils 
for setting a simple table. The teacher 
follows with the food, unlocks the box, 
sets the table, sees that the children are 
decent for the meal, asks the blessing and 
presides, and at the close superintends the 
washing of the dishes. Thus neatness, 
thankfulness, table manners and order 
may be taught, andthe desire awakened to 
earn and buy such articles for themselves. 


At the recent session of the Southern 
General Assembly at Birmingham, Ala., 
an East Texas Presbyterian asked for an 
express declaration that women shall not 
speak in Presbytery public assemblies. 
The committee to which the question was 
referred expressed the opinion that wom- 
en might hold meetings among them- 
selves and teach in Sunday-school, but 
should not preach. When the report was 
brought before the Assembly, it was de- 
cided, as already mentioned in these col- 
umns, that ‘‘women must keep silent in 
public.” The Mississippi White Ribbon 
remarks : 


The public is somewhat in the dark as | 
to what is meant by this. It does not seem 
reasonable to think that such a weight of 
intelligence as the Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly would say that Presby- 
terian women cannot make speeches in | 
public, if they are so moved. ‘The Assem- 
bly may mean only that women shall not 
preach or take orders in the Presbyterian | 
church. ‘The public would like a definite | 
statement on this point. | 

| 
| 





Mrs. Sheldon, an ambitious American 
lady who recently undertook a journey 
into east central Africa, has returned to 
Zanzibar so ill that she had to be carried | 
off the boat. Her strength and courage, 
however, lasted until she had fully ac- 
complished the journey she had planned. 
She visited snow-crowned Kilima-Njaro, 
saw the warlike Masai on his native plat- 
eau, had a taste of the various phases of 
African travel, and did one thing which 
Joseph Thomson thought could hardly be 
done. There is a wonderful little lake 
near Kilima-Njaro which occupies the 
crater of an extinct volcano. The trav- 
eller who reaches the depression it occu- 
pies finds a wall, apparently perpendicular, 
descending on all sides. Mrs. Sheldon has 
not only reached the waters, but her men 
carried a boat down the declivity for the 
purpose of doing a little rowing on Lake 
Chala. Some Russian sportsmen had left 
at the mountain near at hand a pontoon 
boat in sections, and Mr. Keith Anstruther, 
a Scotchman, who was hunting in the 
country, volunteered to help Mrs. Shel- 
don’s men to launch the boat. A way 
down the precipitous wall was found, and, 
after much danger and fatigue, the edge 
of the lake was reached. Mrs. Sheldon 
circumnavigated the little sheet of water. 


Rev. T. A. Goodwin, a Methodist min- 
ister of considerable prominence as an 
author in Indiana, writes to the Indian- 
apolis News regarding the admission of 
women to the General Conference. He 
says: 

Women will be members of the general 
conference, no matter how the ministerial 
vote goes. ‘T'here is nothing in the disci- 
pline to forbid it, but everything to en- 
courage it short of an absolute decree 
specifying it. It was the merest subter- 
fuge of the opponents of the measure in 
1888 to go through the farce of a plebis- 
cite. They did not want, you see, to 
plead the inexpediency of the measure; 
but, with profound regret (?), they found 
their hands tied by the constitution, and 
they asked somebody to remove the | 
bonds. It does not make a bit of differ- | 
ence whether three-fourths of the preach- 
ers vote for it or not. Whenever a 
majority—a bare majority of the general 
conference—says Women may be members, 
they will be members. So, let the vote 
go as it may, women will be admitted to 
the next general conference if a majority 
of the members present, and voting, so 
This will be hard on those breth- 





procession, but time, tide and processions 
wait for nobody. The idea a few preach- 


| ers have, that, if 3,250 of the 13,000 travel- | 


ling preachers hold back, the procession 
will stop, is supremely ridiculous. 





LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subscrip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 

ressional records. It may be ordered from the 

YOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties eget served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. ene te till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local dis- 
ease, and prescribed local remedies, and by 
constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. 
has proven Catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh cure, 
manufactured by F J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

b@™ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Some laugh at old school remedies. Do mod- 
ern ones equal Johnson's Anodyne Liniment? 


The Reasons for It, 


There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 
ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for 
years theirFairComplexion andcharm of Feature. 


B 
E 
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Many sensible women object to using Beauti- 
fying Preparations for the Face and Features, 
because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. But the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ‘““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE TRIAL at 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 


53 Temple Place, Boston, 
COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 
‘ MRS. MARY A. 
Interesting Chapters. y VERMORE 
Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
Swimming, Fencing and ‘Miss Jenness 


Dancing. has no superior in 
her knowledge of 

















Hygiene of the Skin and 





Treatment of the physical training 
Complexion, 
—- for women.” 
Baths. = 
Bending Exercises. MAILING 
Elongating Exercises, 
The Hand and Arm, PRICE, 
Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. $2.05. 
Correct & Elegant Carriage. 
FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 


863 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 


The New York —~« 
LADIES GuIDE 





Lady Guides provided at 
short notice. 

Shopping orders promptly 
executed. 
Station if desired. 

Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
i CHARGES MODERATE. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 





' Strangers met on arrival at | 





2d floor front, $2.% for one, $3.50 for two. 
* & back, wo 20 | 
sa * andfront, 1% 2h ww 

“* * large hallroom, 100“ 173¢* « 
4th “itwolargerooms, 12 “ “ 95 4 «& 

“- 6 “smaller “* we 175 * « 

“ ‘ “ . os rr 125 * 


REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular. 


D., 


| 
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A BONANZA FOR WRITERS ! 
The Co-opereativ 


LITERARY PRESS. 


The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous pubiicatien in 
periodicals tn all parts of the world, a literary service, 
consisting of Short_ Stories, Serials, Special 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Ke- 
says, mestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach: a circulation far greater than that of the most 
popular newspaper or magazine in the world. 

he Sp-eperative Literary Press offers to critictse. 
edit and place manuscript for the author, and will 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral Hw ee ae of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualifications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
script will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wiil be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
postage. 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly ce | and Instructive Book. Large 
l12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that spiendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable booke 
for only $1.00, 


WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Jovrnal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MI8S KATE CUNNINGHAM . . Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. » 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, ° { Associate Editors. 


For further information address 

















TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 





Sppstmee copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite ‘Regu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EDrToRe. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five spies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
cents — $2.00 a hundred. 

88 
THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pembarton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE, 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and De ner weekly at Washington, D.C. 
y 











CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D.C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 





|THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


| page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given 7 THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers given 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on isei Before ding MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CoRRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 














ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art studente 

especially adapted for this work. 

Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 


Take ele- 


STREETER & | 





DELIGHTFUL SUMMER READING. 


George MacDonald's New Novel, 


THERE AND BACK. 


A delightful and dramatic romance of a lost heritage 
and how it was regained, told with all that charm 
combination of spiritual and practical Christianity 
| is at once the charm and value of MacDonald's stories, 


“The vigor, beauty and irresistible eloquence of Mac- 
Donald's earlier works appear with renewed power in 
this latest production of his genius.”"—Am., Bookseller. 


American edition, 630 pages, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 
A Story of Portuguese Life. 


THE FIDALGOS ON CASA 
MOURISCA. 


Translated by R. L. Danner. 


“An example of the best modern Portuguese fiction 
2, fluenuy and very cleverly Englished.”—Chicago 
mes 





reader of Jane Austen,’ —Literary World. 


12mo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. 
History and Romance. 


STORIES OF THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE. 


By Grace Dean McLeop. Illustrated by Hy. 
Sandbam. 

“Miss McLeod has shown in these tales the painstak- 
ing care of the historian, with the genius of a brilliant 
writer of tletion.”—T7he Arcadian, Wolfville, N. 8. 

a | are indeed admirable in design, clever in finish, 
and of thrilling interest.” — Messenger and Visitor, 
St. John, N. B, 


“The directness and vivacity of this tale remind the 


12mo, $1.25. 
An Inimitable Outing Story. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By Marcaret SIpNey. 


“Full of the free out-o’-door life of the forest and 
lake and mountain,”’-- Boston Journal. 

“The information it gives concerning that famous 
region ts iavaluable.”"—New Bedford Journal, 
4to, 75 illustrations; over 30 full-page views in 

the Adirondacks ; clcth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 


A Biographical Study, 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. 


Selected and annotated by EtizAnetH DEERING 





Hanscom. 
A book that brings one en rapport with the author by 
its sympathetic tone and its numerous explanations of 


special references heretofore but little understood, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 


An Exquisite Book for Children, 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


Compiled, with Introduction, by Mrs. CynrHIa 

M. Sr. Joun. 

“I consider Mrs. St. John’s work admirable. 
seen very frequent evidence of her enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and insight. I am delighted to give a cordial 
recommendation to her book.”—WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
St. Andrews, Scotland, 

4to, uniquely illustrated, $1.25. 


A Helpful Book, 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR 
GIRLS. 


By Satire Joy Wuire. 


A series of practical papers by a practical business 
woman, that will be invaluable to girls seeking a busi- 
ness career. Among the subjects are saleswomen and 
cash- girls, newspaper workers, stenographers and 
type-writers, artistic and hygienic dressmaking, plano 
and organ — guides and shoppers. 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 


I have 








We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
| Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}Mr. Whittier : 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890. 

DEAR FRIEND :— 

Iam progeed with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

JOuN G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold ‘singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tem SPOODB..... 6 oscceecesseccees ees 200 
ne SPe gold bowl. 
Orange Spoon... .....+. » 2.25 
= “ gold bowl........ 2.50 

The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents [additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
| good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 
three lengths to each size, as follows: 















Plain hem and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 
With Hamburg. oc. cccccccccece cccscccsocesccece 
Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, square neck 
front, finished with Hamburg .ocseesse+++ eee, 81.00 
| Hamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 
| finished with wide Hamburg............se008 1.80 
Low neck, with Hamburg rufile tucks and Ham- 
DUPE TUME ON LEZS. cor cceseecerscoesscerevesces - 1.75 


Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves, all sizes, each, $3. 

In ordering send bust measure and length from 
waist to knee. 


MRS. A. T, FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 








A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangin 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete. eee 


re & 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 





T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 1, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 


at the risk of the sender. 
All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s Aimerican Common- 
wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 
who gets up the club. 
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TRIUMPHS OF COLLEGE GIRLS. 


The triennial prize of $300 offered by the 
Cobden Club to the Victoria University at 
Manchester, for the best essay on an eco- 
nomic question, has been awarded to Miss 
Victorine Jeans for an essay on the ‘'In- 
dustrial and Commercial Effects, Actual and 
Prospective, of the English Factory Act 
Legislation.” This is the first Cobden 
Club university prize that has been taken 
by a woman. 

Miss Mary Leslie Bassinger, the only 
girl in the graduating class of ten at the 
North Georgia Agricultural College, car- 
ried off the first honor. 

Martha C. Smith, of Evanston, Il., was 
awarded the $100 prize for the best schol- 
arship at Evanston University. 





At the Burr and Burton Seminary (co- | 


educational), Manchester, Vt., the prize 
of $30 for the best scholarship and deport- 
ment was awarded to Miss Belle A. Clark, 
of Williston, and one of $25 for the best 
original essay to Miss Maude A. Sanford, 
of Manchester. 

At the Ladies’ College at Brantford, 
Ont.,Miss Jessie F. Hill, of Brandon, Mani- 
toba, was awarded the gold medal in vocal 
music, the silver medal in elocution, and 
the first prize in pianoforte playing. This 
triple success is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the college. 

The chair of mathematics in Coates Col- 
lege for Women at Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been offered to Miss Mary M. Wardwell, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and she has accepted the 
appointment. While in Cornell, Miss 
Wardwell made a name for herself as the 
best woman mathematician in the Univer- 
sity. This appointment is a distinguished 
honor, coming to a young woman, as it 
does, without solicitation or application. 
The college, which is under Presbyterian 
auspices, has seventeen instructors, and 
Miss Wardwell will receive the highest 
salary paid by the institution, one other 


instructor receiving the same wages. 
r. M. A. 
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MURAT HALSTEAD vs. KATE FIELD. 


The editor of the Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette is not a woman suffragist. But he 
inherits from his Kentucky birth and train- 
ing a chivalric feeling for women. In his 
New York editorial notes, he says: 


Kate Field does not speak with the ten- 
derness we should have felt at liberty to 
anticipate of the sweet girl graduates of 
one of our colleges. She thinks the sub- 
jects they presented are too big for them. 
Why, it is one of the charms of youth to 
gather a subject too great for mastery! 
Kate fiercely says: 

“I wonder what sort of wives they will make? 
What do they know of domestic economy? 
Have they the slightest inkling of physiology 
and the laws of health? Do they know how to 
cook? Have they studied the properties of 
foods? Are they acquainted with the needs of 
their own stomachs? Can they tell the chemical 
results of putting milk into a cup of tea? Do 
they know the consequences of drowning their 
victuals in ice water? Can they discourse on the 
relation of candy to loss of appetite? Can they 
trace the connection between sick headache and 
sitting over furnaces in rocking-chairs? Can 
they do one thing well enough to earn their salt ?”’ 

We assume unhesitatingly that they 
have all the knowledge called for that is of 
use to them just at this time. They are 
probably not accomplished cooks, but they 
can soon pick that up. It is greater folly 
to know too much than too little of the 
laws of health. Who would havea pretty 
girl give up candy because some scolding 
person tattles at her about loss of appetite? 
As for ice-water, the horrors of raw hot 
water poured into an empty stomach, pre- 
paratory to a meal, are in excess of the 
evils of ice. What kind of wives will they 
make? Why, good, true, loving wives, if 
their husbands have sense enough to be 
tender and patient with them. Do they 
know the properties of food? Well, we 
should hope not. In domestic life it is 
wise to leave something to the imagination. 


The statistics published by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz confirm Mr. 
Halstead’s cheerful prediction. They show 
that college-educated women do make 
good wives and mothers. This is proved 
by the rarity of their appearance in divorce 
courts and by the exceptionally small ratio 
of mortality among their children. These 
facts show that women who are college 
graduates make good wives, whose hus- 
bands don’t want to leave them, also that 
such women show good judgment in choos- 











ing husbands from whom they donot need | Arrangements were made for bringing 


to be divorced ; while the lower death-rate 

among their children shows that college- | 
educated mothers know better how to take | 
care of their children than do uneducated | 
ones. Kate Field’s attitude towards col- 
lege-educated women reminds us of the | 
illiterate farmer, who said that ‘‘college 
education would be well enough for a 
boy, if it did not spoil him for earning a 
living.” H. B. B. 


oe 
IMPORTANT CONFERENCES IN PARIS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The anticipated conference of French | 
women with Mrs. Potter Palmer, referred | 
to in a former letter, took place at Mrs. 
Palmer’s apartments in the Grand Hotel, 
on the afternoon of July 1. The first part 
of it assumed the character of an informal 
reception. About forty persons were pres- 
ent, who constituted quite a distinguished 
assembly. M. and Mme. De Morsier, M. 
and Mme. Bogelot, M. Mansais, M. Poeot, 
Mme. Marie Martin, and Mme. Kéchlin 
Schwartz, with other representatives of 
the French Congress, recalled the commit- 
tee meetings of 1889. The presence of 
Mme. Yoes Gyat (wife of the minister of 
Public Works) with Mile. Gyat, her daugh- 
ter, of M. Jules Siegfried, (one of the most 
influential members of the Chamber of | 
Deputies,) and Mme. Siegfried, and the ar- | 
rival of M. Jules Simon lent a sort of 
official recognition to the affair. 

Among Americans present may be 
named Mrs. J. Robert McKee, Mrs. Russell 
Harrison, Mrs. John A. Logan (accom- | 
panied by her son and daughter-in-law) 
and Mr. Theodore Stanton. Among other 
interesting people whom we met was M. 
Napoleon Ney (grandson of the illustrious 
Marshal Ney), who is deeply interested 
in modern social problems, and whose wife 
is conspicuously identified with various 
charitable works conducted by women. 

Mrs. Palmer received and eatertained | 
her guests with much grace and cordiality. 
After an hour spent in sociability and in 
partaking of delicate refreshments, Mme. 
DeMorsier called the meeting to order and | 
explained its objects. Mrs. Palmer fol- 
lowed with an account of the formation of 
the Lady Board of Managers, and a state- 
ment of its wishes in respect to foreign | 
countries. Great interest was manifested, 
and many inquiries propounded, particu- 
larly by M. Jules Siegfried, who evidently | 
thought .it more important that the ad- 
vancement of French women in liberal 
ideas, in charities, in education, and in 
associated effort should be represented in | 
the various congresses to be held in con- 
nection with the Exposition, than that the | 
actual results of their industry should be | 
displayed in the Exposition itself. 

I had been advised that I should be asked | 
to speak on behalf of the International 
Council of Women to be convened in Chi- 
cago in 1893; but, fearing that the discus- 
sion of the Council would result in confus- 
ing the minds of those less thoroughly in- | 
formed concerning its organization than 
are Mme. De Morsier and her immediate 
associates, I asked Mme. De Morsier to ex- 
cuse me, so that the entire time of the for- 
mal séance might be given to discussing the | 
representation of women’s work in our 
great Fair. I, however, had an opportunity 
to talk about the Council in private conver- | 
sation with many of the leaders here, and | 
I have every reason to believe that men 
and women alike of the progressive school 
will exert themselves to see that several 
representative delegates from organiza- 
tions of French women sit in the Council 
of ‘93. 

An amusing incident of the conference 
was a lively discussion in regard to the | 
construction of the honorary committee. | 
The name of M. Jules Siegfried was | 
suggested, but the nomination, though 
heartily supported by all present, was 
positively declined by the nominee, who 
boldly asserted that it was unfitting to 
place any man at the head of such a com- 
mittee, and advocated with no little elo- 
quence the propriety of placing Mme. | 
De Morsier at the head of a committee 
composed entirely of women, with the 
understanding that the gentlemen inter- 
ested should form a sort of unofficial ad- 
visory board. However, all the women 
present evidently thought a man at its 
head absolutely essential to the dignity 
of the committee, and the friendly dispute 
was terminated by the arrival of M. 
Jules Simon, who, upon Mme. De Mor- 
sier’s motion, accepted the honorary pres- 
idency of the committee, to the evident sur- 
prise of some, but the equally evident 
satisfaction of all parties. With this ac- 
tion the formal conference adjourned to 
convene at the same place on the following 
day, Thursday, July 2, at two o’clock. 

In this second conference I also had 
the pleasure of participating. There were 
present only fourteen, but the number in- 
cluded no Americans excepting Mrs. Pal- 
mer and myself, and the serious enthu- 
siasm with which preliminary committees | 
were made up and practical questions dis- 
cussed augurs well for the representation 
of French women in the Exposition of '93. 


























the matter properly before the govern- 
ment in order to secure its approval and 
aid. The result of Mrs. Palmer's inter- 
view with the minister I have not learned, 
as on July 3 we left Paris, where we had 
lingered a week beyond our original plan, 
in order that I might use the opportunities 
afforded by the various conferences and 
meetings going forward at this time to en- 
list the sympathies and interest of French 
women in the International Council of 
women, and to watch the ste;s being taken 
to confederate their own various societies 
into a National Council of the women 
of France. Their steps are being taken 
with great circumspection, but the result 
is considered assured by those who are 
best informed concerning the progress of 
social reform in this country. 
With cordial greetings, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 

Rome, July 14, ’91, 
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ANNA E. BROOMALL, M.D., AS A MEDI- 
CAL EXPERT. 








At the quarterly meeting of the Dela- 
ware County (Penn.) Woman Suffrage 
Association, lately held at Media, Miss 
Grace Anna Lewis referred to the case of 
the Commonwealth against Caroline 
Schmidt, a German woman, recently tried 
in Delaware County, for the murder of 
her sister, where one of the medical wit- 
nesses was Dr. Anna E. Broomall, who 
was called for the defence. 

The case turned largely upon the cor- 
rectness of the expert testimony. Four 
doctors on the side of the Commonwealth 
testified that the case could not have been 
suicide, because the autopsy made by them 
showed that the carotid artery and jugular 
vein on the left side had been severed; be- 
cause there was a wound on the right side 
of the neck which penetrated to the spinal 


| column, and because the right carotid 





artery had been severed, all of these by | 


| successive cuts; thus negativing the theory | 


of suicide, by presenting two, if not three, 
separate and distinct, immediately fatal 
wounds. 

The defence produced the neck of the 
dead woman, and the same number of 
doctors showed by it that the wound on 
the right side of the neck did not penetrate 
to the spinal column, but was only a flesh 
wound, and was evidently not fatal, and 
also that the right carotid artery was not 
cut, nor even lacerated. Among these 
doctors was Dr. Broomall, and her testi- 


| mony was listened to with marked atten- 


tion. 

She said that all the wounds might have 
been self-inflicted, if the cutting of the 
left carotid and jugular had been the last, 
and that, as there were no marks of a 
struggle, and no bruises, such as would 
have been made by forcibly holding her, 
it was much more likely to have been 
suicide than murder. This so impressed 
the court and jury as to obtain a verdict 


| of acquittal. 


To Dr. Broomall, and to the other medi- 
cal witnesses for the defence, belongs the 
credit of furthering the cause of justice, 


| and saving the life, or at least the liberty, 


of an unfortunate and innocent woman. 
When Caroline Schmidt was charged 
with murder, although not a shadow of 
proof could be brought against her, the 
fact that she could scarcely understand 
the legal terms of the indictment, or com- 
prehend our language, made her case a 
pitiable one. If ever woman needed a de- 
fender, her necessities demanded the best, 
and she had it in Dr. Broomall. L. 
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RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN 
WYOMING. 





The Laramie Republican reports a case 
involving a question for the first time 
raised in the courts of Wyoming, and im- 
portant as determining some matters of 
the unsettled rights of married women. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holliday, while a widow 
and a resident of Wyoming, executed her 
will, devising all her property to her 
daughter and grandchildren, share and 
share alike. Less than a year ago, she 
married William Smith and removed to 
Ogden, Utah, where she died last April. 
A large part of her property, consisting of 
a ranch and a herd of horses, was in Albany 
County, Wyoming. Her husband, being 
a non-resident of Wyoming, applied for 
letters of administration to be issued toa 
resident of this county. His petition was 
denied, as the will referred to was found 
on deposit, and steps were taken to have it 
probated. Smith, the second husband; 
contested the probate of the will, for the 
reason that under its terms he received no 
portion of the property, whereas, if the 
will was set aside, he would inherit one- 
half of it. As the estimated value of the 
property is $12,000, this was a very impor- 
tant consideration. The grounds of the 
contest were that, she, being a single wo- 
man when she made the will, her marriage 
rendered it null and void at common law. 
At common law the marriage of a woman 
renders her will absolutely void in many 
States of the Union at the present time. 








Wyoming has a statute that provides 
that the common law shall prevail in the 
absence bf statutes, and has n> statute de- 


claring that the marriage of a woman does- 


not make her will void as it did at common 
law. 

The decision of the court in this case is 
that, under the laws of Wyoming, a mar- 
ried woman in all particulars holds the 
same relation to her property, earned and 
acquired by herself in any way, as though 
she were single; that the husband has no 
control either of her person or property, 
such as he had at common law; that the 
relations in this respect are entirely 
changed; that before her death, at any 
time, Mrs. Smith could have conveyed this 
property by deed without consulting her 
husband, and therefore, under the consti- 
tution and laws of Wyoming, the marriage 
of a woman did not affect any will she 
might have made while single. The will 
was, therefore, admitted to probate, to the 
exclusion of the rights of the contestant, 
whose counsel gave notice of an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 

_——_? oe" 


A BRIGHT WYOMING WOMAN, 


Dr. J. A. Hayford, editor of the Laramie 
(Wy.) Sentinel, found on his return so 
many complimentary notices in the State 
press about Mrs. Hayford’s administra- 
tion during his absence, that he says he 
‘‘feels quite proud of her success in that— 
to her—new field,” and he proposes ‘‘to 
keep her at it in the capacity of ‘associate 
editor,’ and allow her room to do just as 
much literary work as her time and inclin- 
ation permit.” 

The Rockford Springs Independent says 
of Mrs. Hayford: ‘‘She must be a woman 
of wonderful capacity. She is the mother 
of eight small children, the head of an ex- 
tensive domestic establishment, an active 
member in several literary and temperance 
societies, a zealous worker in church and 
Sunday school, and now editor of the 
Sentinel. We think it must be woman 
suffrage that develops the capacities of 
Wyoming women to such an unusual ex- 
tent, for we have a good many clever wom- 
en in our State.” 
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BAD LAWS IN ILLINOIS, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In an editorial of yours of last week, 
you are too polite to contradict a state- 
ment made by the unknown ‘Remon- 
strants” of Illinois, who asserted that in 
Illinois the rights of women as to property 
and guardianship of children are equal to 
those of men. Let me commit the impo- 
liteness for you, and say that they were 
only partially correct in the matter of 
property, and wholly wrong as to chil- 
dren. As to real property, the laws are 
just, and it is only the common custom of 
husbands taking deeds to property in their 
own names, instead of in the names of 
husband and wife jointly, that deprives 
the wife of her half of the property she 
helps to earn. 

As to children, the good (?) old com- 
mon law is in full force, and a husband 
has full control of the children, so that 
the sad cases you mention in New York, 
and one quoted on your first page from 
the Boston Herald, and another in the 
same issue by Carrie Lane Chapman, show- 
ing a father’s possible cruelty to mother 
and child becoming actual by separating 
them, could occur here in Illinois every 
day. The mother could not prevent it. 
Illinois mothers who may be shedding 
tears over the pathetic little stories they 
read in the JOURNAL may save up their 
tears for themselves and other [Illinois 
mothers, or, what might be more practi- 
cal, dry their tears, work for the ballot, 
and have a new law enacted. 

A bright district president, Mrs. A. M. 
Swain, of Odin, says concerning the new 
school suffrage law: “Is it not absurd to 
say ‘any woman of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards belonging to either of 
the classes mentioned in Art. 7 of consti- 
tution, etc., shall be entitled to vote, etc.,’ 
when the classes mentioned are those who 
were legal voters previous to 1848, those 
naturalized previous to 1870, and any male 
citizen over twenty-one, etc. Our Solons 
should have a leather medal.” That is 
a good point. If women are males for 
school suffrage, why not for everything? 
It was amusing to notice that in two Illi- 
nois towns last week, women voted on 
matters of school appropriations—five in 
Ramsey and thirty-onein San Jose, when 
the statute limits them to voting for school 
officers. Evidently they were so anxious 
they could not wait. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 

Chicago, July 22, 1891. 
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HONOR TO EX-MAYOR SALTER. 








Fort Scott, KAN., JULY 20, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Susanna M. Salter, ex-mayor of 
Argonia, lately paid a visit to her hus- 
band’s parents at Pawnee, which afforded 
some of the suffragists in this neighboring 
city of Fort Scott a much-prized opportun- 





ity of meeting her. Mrs. H. H. Brown 
gave a ladies’ afternoon tea in her honor 
on July 8, inviting to it Mrs. Salter, senior, 
wife of an ex-governor of Kansas, and the 
officers of the local and county Equal Suf- 
frage Associations. 

A pleasant feature of the occasion wag 
the presence of the ex-mayor’s two young- 
est children, a pretty little girl and a bonny 
baby boy, either of whom would have 
been an effective object-lesson to the peo- 
ple who suppose that a suffragist is certain 
to neglect her family. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y Fort Scott E. S. 8. 
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SPREADING LIGHT IN EGYPT. 


GALVA, Henry County, ILL., ) 
JULY 24,1891. f 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have just returned from a trip to the 
Egypt of Illinois. The Equal Suffrage 
Association has for the President of the 
20th District, Mre. M. K. East, of Du 
Quoin. 

When the Southern Chautauqua, at 
Chester, was planning its work for the 
season, Mrs. East asked for a suffrage day, 
which was granted. As the work in 
Southern Illinois has only been organized 
since Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
and Mother Wallace went down there, last 
fall, it seemed to be quite an experiment. 

When we reached the grounds, ve saw 
in large letters the sign of the Equal! Suf- 
frage Tent. Others will give an account 
of the suffrage day and the magnificent 
speech of Mother Wallace. It is the pur- 
pose of this short letter to introduce to 
the large suffrage family who read the 
JOURNAL Mr. and Mrs. East, who worked 
for the cause so dear to them from the day 
the Assembly opened until it closed— 
seventeen days. Not only do we wantthe 
readers of the JOURNAL to know this 
noble, self-sacrificing couple, but we feel 
that there are many who may be influenced 
to ‘go and do likewise,” in any place 
where the way can be opened, in Chautau- 
qua Assemblies, on Fair Grounds, at 
farmers’ meetings, etc. ; 

When we approached the suffrage tent, 
we saw a large table covered with suffrage 
literature, and standing by it a gentleman 
and lady about seventy, with benevolent, 
kind faces, receiving their friends, giving 
out literature, selling suffrage books, ex- 
plaining their views, and sending large 
quantities of literature into districts that 
know nothing of suffrage thought. Dur- 
ing the time, fully forty thousand pages 
of literature were distributed and carried 
into different localities, with a promise to 
Mr. and Mrs. East that an effort would be 
made to organize societies and obtain sub- 
scriptions to papers. 

This good brother and sister felt very 
humble and inadequate to meet the demand, 
but they met it beautifully, and did great 
good. They had good helpers, and the 
southern part of Illinois may yet lead in 
the State work. What a comfort it is to 
hard working suffragists to have a man 
like Mr. East stand by the cause and help 
push it along! The 20th District has a 
good helper in so noble a reformer, and it 
is hoped that many more men may stand 
by his side in the near future. 

Mary E. HoLMEs, 
Pres. E. 8. A. of Illinois. 
++ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YORK, JULY 30, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A young woman recently argued her 
own cause in one of the courts in New 
York City. Miss Rosa Howard brought 
suit against Mrs. Julia D. Hogg, the head 
of a type-writing establishment, to recover 
arrears of salary due. The case came be- 
fore Judge Goldfogle in the Fourth Dis- 
trict Court, and Miss Howard conducted 
her claim with so much ability that she 
gained her suit and received a compliment 
from the judge besides. 

At present your correspondent is sojourn- 
ing in the hills of Connecticut, in the do- 
minions of the gentle president of this 
State Association, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, whose approaching celebration of 
her golden wedding, on Aug. 5, is an event 
of warm interest to hosts of friends. In 
this baliwick the case of Miss Coit, who 
recently passed the Yale examination, is 
attracting much comment, and the sub- 
joined item is therefore of interest: 

Norwicu, Juty 17.—Apropos of Miss 
Irene W. Coit’s triumph in successfully 
passing the Yale examinations, it is noted 
that for several years the girls in the grad- 
uating class at the Norwich Free Academy 
have invariably surpassed the boys in 
scholarship. In the graduating class of 
this year, of which Miss Coit was a mem- 
ber, it was a girl, Miss Adella Webster 
Bates, who was first English scholar, and 
Miss Isabella Sinclair Hill, first classical 
scholar. In the list of ‘leading scholars 
in order of rank,” the first five names were 
those of girls; then came that of a boy, 
who was followed by six girls. Yet none 
of the girls can go to Yale. 

In Miss Coit’s large and increasing mail 
came & letter to-day from Mr. M. H. May- 
nard, of Marquette, Mich., dated July 11, 
which contains a translation of the Latin 
certificate granted by Yale College to Miss 
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Lucinda Foote, in 1783, who was the first | 
young lady to apply for admission to the 
college. It is: 


“The President of Yale College, to allto whom 
these presents shall come —Greertinec: Be it | 
known to you that I have examined Miss Lucin- 
da Foote, 12 vears old, and have found that in | 
the learned languages—the Latin and the Greek— | 
she has made commendable progress, giving the | 
true meaning of passages in the .neid of Virgil, | 
the select orations of Cicero, and in the Greek 
Testament, and that she is fully qualified. except 
in regard to sex, to be received as a pupil of the 
freshman class at Yale. 

“Given in the College Library, the 22d of De- 
cember, 1783. Ezra Strives, President.”’ 


It is believed Mr. Maynard has the only 
copy of the ancient Lucinda Foote certifi- 
cate. Miss Foote was the elder sister of 
Governor and United States Senator Sam- 
uel A. Foote, of Cheshire, Conn. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Romford, Conn. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Hype PARK.—July 28. It is long since 
we have given an account of our work 
here. Our League is alive. After losing 
our good Mr. Weld from its more active 
work, and at the same time the writer of | 
this, by confinement with the dear mother 
who so bravely and patiently passed on. 
the League has gone through a season of | 
waiting. Workers with time to devote to | 
it are not plenty with us, and we had no | 
secretary. So I consented to serve for the | 
present, and we called a meeting, thus re- | 
ported by one of our local papers: 

‘The Executive Committee of the Hyde 
Park Woman Suffrage League held a meet- 
ing last evening at the house of the presi- 
dent, E. I. Humphrey. Work was dis- 
cussed for the coming year, and unani- 
mously and earnestly anticipated to be 
renewed after the summer vacation. The | 
annua! meeting is to be held in September, 
and the hope is expressed that all women | 
who vote for school committee will see | 
that their names are on the voting list.” 

There is also another organization here, | 
“The Registered Women’s Association,” 
which has a large membership, with meet- 
ings subject to call. Several other societies 
are helping women onward towards the 
era of enlightened womanhood, viz.: ‘*The 
Thought Club,” with its literary, artistic 
and social advantages, and *‘T'he Emerson 
Class,” which lately held a delightful re- | 
union, its members contributing the liter- 
ary entertainment. E. H. WEBSTER. 


+e 
L. MAY WHEELER. 














Editors Woman's Journal: 

The beautiful ‘‘In Memoriam” in the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL of July 18 leaves little 
more to be said, except as a tribute toa 
much-loved friend. Mrs. L. May Wheeler 
was a woman of marked individuality, 
which impressed itself strongly upon all 
with whom she came in contact. She was 
strong-minded, in the sense of having opin- 
ions of her own, and in clinging to them 
tenaciously. She believed religiously in 
her right and duty to think and decide for 
herself. Yet she as firmly believed in the 
right and duty of women to be ‘“‘pure— 
womanly.” In her own character she | 
combined a charming femininity with what 
are erroneously supposed masculine traits. 
Sanguine in temperament, she was always 
cheerful and hopeful. Wherever she was, 
there was sunshine. As a writer she was 
original in thought and expression, versa- 
tile, and at times brilliant. Her forte was 
newspaper work. She tookaneager, sym- 
pathetic interest in the world’s doings. 
She was quick to note occurrences of im- 
portance, and felicitous in giving them 
concentrated and pointed expression. She 
excelled as a paragrapher. Her pen turned 
most naturally to women’s interests. She | 
was unswervingly loyal to her sex, and | 
gave her best talents to advocating what- | 
ever would make life better, broader, and | 
happier for women. | 

| 





Mrs. Wheeler was connected with the 
‘*Western Association of Writers” from its 
beginning, and was a member of its first 
executive committee. She was elected its | 
secretary for the year 1888-9, and was the | 
first to suggest the publication of the book 
issued a year ago, under the title of the 
“WwW. A. W. Souvenir.” She was one of | 
its editors. At the time of her death she 
was a member of the executive committee 
of the Association. During the recent 
convention she was remembered with high | 


tributes to her character and work. 
M. E. C. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


CHARLES CHAUCER Goss died at his 
home in New York City, last Wednesday. 
He was born in Bridgewater, Eng, seventy 
years ago, and came to New York fifty 
years ago. He spent eight years in pre- 
paring for the ministry, and preached for 
four years in the East Genesee Methodist 
Conference. Then he travelled in the 
West, establishing Sunday schools and vis- 
iting miners’ cabins. At the opening of 
the civil war he joined the Evangelical 
Alliance. As superintendent of the Peo- 
ple’s Mission, during the last thirty years, 
he has devoted his time without remuner- 
ation to the elevation of the masses of 
New York City, and has held religious ser- 
vices in parks and theatres because people 
would go to such resorts who would not 
go into a church. He also conducted a 
free legal bureau. He wrote a ‘‘History 


| July 11. 





of American Methodism,” ‘*The First Cen- 


tury of American Methodism,” ‘*The Cen- 
tury Group,” “The Founders of South- 


| ern Methodism,” ‘Bishops of the M. E. 


Church,” and other books. He wrote the 


| hymn, ‘Safe in My Father’s Arms,” and 


at the time of his death had almost com- 
pleted a book, ‘‘What and Where is Hell,” 
in which he expressed liberal views, be- 
lieving the hell to be in the individual. He 
was also finishing a song service hymnal. 
He was a “located” minister attached to 
St. Paul's Methodist Church. 

He was the husband of Docie C. Goss, 
who has been connected with the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League for fifteen 


years and for the past twelve years its first | 


vice-president. 

His wife, son, and daughter survive him. 
The interment will be in the family plot 
at Sparkill, Rockland County. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. John A. Logan has just returned to 
Calumet Place, Washington, after an ab- 
sence of two months in Europe. 

Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of the Charlotte 
Tribune, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Women’s Press Association. 

Agents are wanted for the WOMAN's 
JOURNAL and the Woman's Column in 
every county and town. Liberal cash 
commissions paid. 








Louisiana women are organizing an anti- | 


lottery league. Women all over the world 
are affording fresh evidence of their power 
as helpers in every good cause. 

Dr. Marietta Hatfield, a recent graduate 
from the Woman's Medical College at Cin- 
cipnati, O., has been appointed medical 
missionary to Africa by the United States 
Brethren Church. 

The Jowa Signal Publishing Company, 
composed of Miss Clara A. Stephens and 
Miss Addie M. Estey, of Des Moines, Ia., 
publish the Jowa Signal, and are prepared 
to do all kinds of job printing. 

The Statesboro’, Ga., Zagle is managed 
by a young lady, Miss Florence B. Wil- 
liams, who fills the positions of editor, 
compositor, and the ‘‘small boy.” 

Our Day for July contains a photograv- 
ure of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, froma 
photograph by her friend, Mrs. Kinney, of 
Hartford, which has never before been 
made public. 

Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of New 
York, has been elected director-general of 
the Daughters of the Revolution by the 
State regents of the society. The execu- 
tive rooms of the society are established 
at 2076 Fifth Avenue. 

There are eight articles by women in the 
current number of the Arena, and they 
are all good ones, too. A sex that can 
help to mould public opinion through re- 
view articles ought to be able to help shape 
public policy through the ballot.— Boston 
Globe. 

Miss Mary E. Cardwill, of New Albany, 
Ind., is the editor of the Souvenir of the 
Western Association of Writers for 1890, 
which contains, with other choice literary 
matter and illustrations, a portrait and 
sketch of the late Marie L. Andrews, of 
Indiana. 

Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins gave an address at a 
Prohibition convention at Lakeside, O., 
July 9, and at the Assembly in Hiram, O., 
As a delegate to the Temperance 
Congress at Saratoga, July 15, she led the 
discussion upon ‘‘Women in the Temper- 
ance Reform.” 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick contributes 
to the Boston Transcript of July 27, an in- 
teresting article on the predominance of 
women in the primitive conditions of the 
races. Her sharp but genial criticism of 


| G. W. Smalley’s censure of the Literary 


Ladies’ dinner will be found in another 
column. 

Mrs. Emily V. Battey, who has been for 
many years an editorial writer on the New 
York Sun, contemplates turning to the 
lecture platform, and has already given a 
lecture on ‘‘The Women of the Future” 
before parlor audiences. One of her sub- 
jects will be ‘“‘Twenty Years’ Work in 
Journalism.” 


Benj. R. Tucker, of Boston, will soon 
publish ‘‘Russian Traits and Terrors: A 
Faithful Picture of the Russia of To-day,” 
by E. B. Lanin (a collective signature, em- 
ployed by several contributors to the Fort- 
nightly Review). The work describes the 
atrocities practised by the Russian govern- 
ment, and includes the ode written by 
Swinburne in justification of tyrannicide. 


The Mayor of Boston has recently ap- 
pointed a woman as a member of the Board 
of Overseers of the Poor. The town of 
Brookline, Mags., has had women upon its 
Board for six years past, and the experi- 
ment has proved a great success. The ad- 
vantages are obvious, since every city or 
town contains public-spirited women— 
as well qualified to discharge the duties of 
the office as the best men, who have the 
advantage of being able to devote more 
time to the task than is possible for a busi- 
ness er professional man. While woman 
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suifrage makes slow progress, the share of Mile. Blaze de Bury, daughter of the 


the sex in the work of government is rap- | 
~ ’ | and of the gifted writer, Mme. Blaze de 


idly growing.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
At Anniston, Ala., Miss Effie Hastings 





the manager of a large dry-goods store for 
defamation of character. Miss Hastings | 
had come from Baltimore to accept a posi- 
tion as clerk in the store. After a few | 
weeks the manager dismissed her and had 
her arrested on a charge of larceny. On 
trial Miss Hastings proved that she paid | 
for the sacque which she was charged | 
with stealing, at the time she took it, and 
she was honorably acyuitted. 

One hundred and sixty children have 
been sent to various New England towns 
by the Country Week during the past 
week. All these will be boarded at rural 
homes at the expense of the Country Week. 
Gratuitous invitations to receive children 
for a week or ten days at country homes 
will be thankfully received by the Country 
Week at 48 Boylston Street. 

The trial of Samuel W. Lewis, the Wall 
Street broker, accused of stealing $53,000 
from his wife, Mrs. Alice G. Bostrick 
Lewis, who was formerly the wife of a 
prominent resident of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was concluded in New York, July 20, by 
the jury bringing in a verdict of guilty of 
grand larceny in the first degree. Lewis 
was remanded for sentence. 

The opinion of the Orphans’ Court of | 
Philadelphia by Ashman, J., holds that an 
agreement to live together as husband and 
wife, preceding cohabitation, followed by 
the alleged husband’s recognition of the | 
wife, will constitute a common law mar- | 
riage. ‘The husband’s declarations to the 
contrary, in the absence of the wife, are 
inadmissible.—Legal News, 

Mary E. Mallison, State Superinten- 
dent of Franchise in Iowa, has set on foot | 
a movement for a ‘‘suffrage flag,” the cus- | 
tody of the flag in the interim between 
the annual meetings to be awarded to the | 
district taking the largest number of sut- | 
frage papers. She proposes, with the help | 
of the local superintendents, to rais3 a club | 
of twenty-five new subscribers to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and to use the twenty | 
dollar premium, offered for every such club, 
to purchase the flag. Thisis a bright idea, 
and might well be taken up by other State 
Superintendents. 

Rev. Ella E. Bartlett, of Madison, Wis., 
will lecture for equal suffrage, prohibition, 
and labor reform clubs. Her subjects are 
“The Modern Paradise,” a discussion of 
social problems; ‘‘Heredity and Environ- 
ment Causative Agencies for Good ;” ‘'Wo- 
man’s Place in the Republic;’’ ‘*The Duty 
of the Government to its Embryo Citi- 
zens;”’ **Bible Customs and Bible Teach- 
ing Concerning the Use of Wine and Strong 
Drink ;” ‘*Bible Readings, Woman and the 
Bible, and Wine and the Bible.” For terms 
and dates, apply to Rev. Ella E. Bartlett, 
Madison, Wis. 

The Woman's Mission, which was opened | 
to the public at 13 South Margin Street, 
Boston, last spring, is the only mission at 
the West End especially for rescuing girls 
and women. The results of the evening 
meetings and of the missionary’s work 
show that many could be reclaimed if there 
was a place of refuge provided. A strong 
effort is being made to secure a suitable 
building and to open a home, and an ap- 
peal is made for funds. Those who wish 
to help in this work for women are asked 
to send donations at once to Mrs. E. W. 
Lewis, treasurer, 218 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston. 

A Women’s Educational Association has 
just been organized at Knoxville, Tenn., 
by Mrs. L. C. French. It is composed of 
women teachers, and its object is to inves- 
tigate the condition of the women em- 
ployed as teachers in Tennessee, their 
wages, prospect of advancement, the facil- 
ities for improvement afforded them by the 
State, etc. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to draw up plans for a permanent 
organization, to report inSeptember. Mrs. 
French has lately been invited to edit a 
woman’s column in the Teacher's Head- 
light, a paper published in a neighboring 
town. The editor of the paper says she 
may put in all the woman suffrage matter 
she chooses. 

The open-air meeting at Monroe, N. Y., 
to discuss the projected laws enabling sol- 
diers’ widows, army nurses, and all self- 
supporting women to vote at elections, was 
again interfered with last Saturday by 
rain, which fell nearly all day; hence the 
meeting was again held under cover. John 
S. Bull, a leading farmer of Blooming 
Grove, presided. Dr. Jennie V. Stanton 
and Hamilton Willcox presented reasons 
why the bills should become laws. The 
audience was not composed exclusively of 
woman suffragists, but none responded to 
the invitation for speakers opposed to the 
bills. The chairman said he had been un- 
expectedly much interested; he had a 
family of daughters and wished them to 
have all advantages. He proposed another 
meeting, and offered the use of his own 
grounds. It was voted to meet again this 
Saturday afternoon. 


has been awarded $5 500 damages against 








well-known critic, Henry Blaze de Bury, 


Bury, has been awarded by the French 
Academy the Monthyon prize of fifteen 
hundred francs for her ‘‘Life of Anna 
Boleyn.” 


Among our callers of the past week we 
have gladly counted Mrs. J. M. Flower, of 
the Chicago School Board, whose vigorous 
presence argues well for reform in that 
quarter; Mrs. May, of Flushing, N. Y., 
who is gathering information about wom- 
en’s clubs, looking toward one on broader 
lines than any gone before, with her friend, 
Mrs. Arthur Burnham of Boston; Mrs. 
Sylvester Garrett, president of the active 
Woman Suffrage League of Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Prof. and Mrs. Carruth, of the State 
University, Lawrence, Kan.; and we have 
enjoyed the generous and inspiring person- 
ality of Rev. G. W. Hughey, D. D., of 
Springfield, Mo. 


That brilliant spectacle, the ‘‘Fall of 
Pompeii,” attracts immense crowds every 
pleasant night, the open-air seats being de- 
lightfully cool. Vesuvius towers grimly 
ia the rear of Pompeii, whose pillared por- 
ticoes gleam in the foreground. Between 
the spectator and the Pompeian street, 
where white-robed priests, soldiers in glit- 
tering armor, and maidens in bright-hued 
garments pass and repass in bewildering 
procession, lies a miniature lake, which 
reflects the rose-colored glow of the calci- 
um lights, and doubles the beauty of the 
scene. The chariot-races are wildly excit- 
ing, the acrobatic feats wonderful, and the 
gay scene of Pompeii’s festivity culminates 


| ina burst of flame from the crater, the fall- ; 


ing of the walls as the panic-stricken inhab- 
itants flee, and then a display of wonder- 
ful fireworks, when the lake seems burst- 
ing everywhere into golden fountains, and 
the sky is full of shooting-stars—violet, 
crimson, green and gold. 


———_+oe-— 





30sToNn, Mass., Jan. 21, 1886. 
S. A. Tuttie, V. S. 

Dear Sir ; —This is to certify that I have used 
your Elixir, and find it all you recommend. I 
have tried it for colic and bone spavins, and can 
fully recommend it to all. I would not be with- 
out it. D. H. Powers, 68 and 72 Cove St. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “i ornri? ROPING. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


ABBOTT enw Ki ay ANFO 
VES, ENNETH R. C 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Dewi C, Ricu. _ 


This well-established School opens October 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for pote 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisiak 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES, 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 39th year of this Family and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 1801, 
Prepares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 

For further information and Catalogue, address 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Masa, 


66 
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The 608 Pongee, Light- 
est of all corsets. Made 
of the natural silk. It has 


a super-flexible front steel. 
Selected whalebone, too. 
Concentrated comfort! You 
can always tell the 


Keyal Yous 


WCC bowls 


The trade-mark is printed on 
the inside. 





Sold tn Boston by the following merchants: 
R.H. Waite & Co. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co, 
W. 8. BUTLER & Co, Cc. F. Hovey & Co, 
ISAAC D. ALLEN & CO. Gross & STRAUSS. 


J. HENRY NORCROSS, 
W. P. BIGELOW & Co, 
8. COHEN & Co. 


Fit Everybody, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
GEO. FE, ALLEN & Co, 
Wo. H. BRINE. 


Sold Everywhere, 








Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 
All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea Personally, 


Tuition payable in advance. 


Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupi’s. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. | 
Piano Technics, and the Art of Playing Ancient and 


Modern Piano Music. 


Vocal Technics, and the Art of Singing English and 


German Songs 








PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West St., Boston, Mass., Gen’l Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 


liberal musical education in itself. 


Among its salient features are: Pauer’s History of Music and 


Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, etc., 


etc. 


Piano-forte. For SALE at ALL Music Strores. 


Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, and a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System for the 





ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 


(CARLYLE PETERSILEA) 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . 
“OCEANIDES,.” A Psychical Novel. . 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 


mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


SALE BY ALL Book DEALERS. 


Por 


COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 





ee 
vy, ' 
“4: 4 
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Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





No. 1 represents a nigh-nocied garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of bein 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attach 
No. 6, how we dress ver 
warp threads of the fe 
by ensuring in every waist the most success 
ever constructed 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural cop- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


hich supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to lar; 
girls or waenen) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


tticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated Lg 
little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
8 cross at right angles in the back, there- 
1 Shoulder Brace 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or ph 


sical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
4a- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of readin 


matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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A SPRAY OF HONEYSUCKLE. 


I broke, one day, a slender stem 
Thick-set with little golden horns— 
Half bud, half blossom; and a gem, 
Such as one finds in autumn morns, 
When all the grass with dew is strung, 
On every fairy bugle hung. 





I dropped it, careless, in a place 

Where no light shone, and straight forgot 
Its delicate, dewy, flowering grace. 

Yet from the dark, neglected spot 
Stole, unresenting, through the gloom 
Sweet breaths that gladdened the whole 

room. 
Whereat I thought, O heart of mine, 

A lesson for thee, plain to read; 

Thou needest not that light should shine, 

Or any man thy beauty heed; 
Enough—if haply this be so— 

That thou hast sweetness to bestow! 
— Harper's Bazar. 





- 
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“HE WAS SHOCKED.” 


BY HORACE B. DURANT. 


At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Ex- 
change for Women’s Work, held in one of the 
rlors of the Stratford Hotel, March 18th, Rev. 
r. McVickar, rector of Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church, said that “he had been somewhat 
shocked, in reading of the Woman's Council in 
Washington, to learn that there were 700 women 
in the ministry.’’ For an ordinary mortal to be 
shocked is such a common affair that it is scarcely 
worth mentioning; but when a Reverend D. D. 
gets shocked, we think the phenomenon and its 
cause worthy a poem; so we invoke the presid- 
ing Muse of the occasion and begin our song. 
We hope you are not badly hurt, 
Although ’twas very shocking 
For seven hundred women, sir, 
To set your wits to rocking! 
But when ‘tis known they every one 
Are pulpit gospel preachers, 
’*Tis plain to see how you were ‘‘shocked”’ 
By such presuming creatures. 


How far these women yet may go, 
There scarce is any telling; 

For one may hear them planning now, 
In almost every dwelling; 

Perhaps they think they can improve 
Men's theologic teaching, 

Upon live Christian issues, sir, 
And so have gone to preaching. 


And is it any wonder, when 
They listen to McVickar, 
And Doctors like him, who uphold 
The curse of licensed liquor— 
Who cry—‘‘High-license the saloon! 
Keep up its drunken revel !”’ 
And pray—‘‘Thy kingiom come,’’ but vote 
The kingdom of the devil ? 


Why should not woman preach, when she 
Received the first ordaining, 

Beside the risen Saviour’s tomb— 
She faithful still remaining? 

Ay, why not preach, when she, the first 
Of preachers, gladly carried 

The gospel in her haste, to where 
The lone disciples tarried ? 


To preach the gospel, woman needs 
No, special man’s permission ; 

For ‘Jesus met them as they went,”’ 
And gave them his commission ; 

That first great sermon preached by them 
Was on the resurrection ; 

And theologians little since 
Can add to its perfection. 


But to resume our subject, sir, 
And leaving this digression— 

Why should the women be debarred 
The clerical profession ? 

You favor them for all pursuits 
Profane, as we regard them ; 

But yet from solid Christian ground 
You say you would discard them! 


The inference that we deduce 
From your proscriptive tone, sir, 
Is that you'd keep the women down 
To earth and sense alone, sir. 
The day is surely just at hand, 
When you shall reason better; 
And in the cause of woman take 


Christ's teachings to the letter. 
— New Era. 
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TWO VISIONS. 


BY MRS. EVA FICKES, SHIRLAND, ILL. 


There are many ancient arguments 
against woman suffrage that would have 
equal weight against man’s right to the 
ballot. Let us suppose for the present 
that women instead of men are doing the 
governing, and hold dominion over the 
family pocket-book. 

It is the morning of election day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown are seated at the break- 
fast-table. He is a merchant. She says, 
*“T guess I will walk down town with you 
and cast my vote, so as to get back home 
with baby before it is time for his nap.” 

‘*Very well,” replied he. ‘I can wheel 
the cab for you as far as the store, but I 
would much prefer to go right along with 
you to the polls and vote, too.” 

‘“*Why, George, are you getting so weak- 
minded as to want to vote? I shall really 
have to dress you up in petticoats. I would 
not have any one know that you felt that 
way for the world. Men would be entirely 
out of their proper sphere if they were to 
vote. You would neglect your business, 
and be wanting to hold office the next 
thing.” 

‘*Well, and why should not men hold 
office as well as women, I should like to 
know?” 

“Because they would neglect their fam- 
ilies, the gates and doors would soon be 
hanging by one hinge, their business would 





be neglected, and soon the cellar and pan- 
try would be empty, and their children 
would die of starvation.” 

‘I do not believe that would be the case ; 
and I do believe that the Creator meant 
that men and women should be equal, for 
the Bible says, ‘Male and female created 
He them’; and said, ‘They shall have do- 
minion over all the earth.’ Mind, God did 
not say she shall have dominion, or he 
shall, but they shall.” 

‘*Well, the women have always done the 
voting, and men have all they can do to 
earn the living; so don’t bother your 
dear old head any more about it. Come, 
baby and I areready. Mamma will repre- 
sent her baby boy and his papa at the 
polls.” 

‘*T should like to know how you repre- 
sent me at the polls? [ believe in high 
license; you believe in prohibition. You 
go and vote prohibition. I stand back 
and look on, Where does my representation 
come in, I should like to know?’ 

**O George! you are nothing but a man. 
You can't vote, and so, of course, you can- 
not understand politics. Here we are at 
the store. I am going to have your favor- 
ite pudding for dinner. By-by, don’t 
worry any more about what you can’t 
help.” 

Mrs. Brown joins Mrs. Jones, who is 
also wheeling her baby in a cab. They 
talk over the leading issues of the day, 
and when they reach the polls, one lady 
stands guard over the two children while 
the other votes. They make a few pur- 
chases and go back home, feeling better 
for their walk in the morning air. 

In the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lee there 
is also an argument this morning. He 
feels rebellious because he cannot register 
his opinion at the ballot-box. ‘‘It is not 
fair,’’ said he. ‘*‘Men have brains and opin- 
ions of their own as well as women, and 
they should have an equal chance to pro- 
tect their interests by voting?” 

‘Why, honey, don’t you know men can 
do more by their influence at home and 
abroad than they could possibly do by 
voting.” 

‘*No, I don’t know any such thing. You 
women run things to suit yourselves, and 
if we men venture to give you a little ad- 
vice, and try to persuade you to vote to 
please us, you say, ‘You are nothing but 
men; you can’t understand politics.’ ” 

‘*But if we should let you men vote, the 
bad men would vote, and that would never 
do.” 

‘*‘Is it any worse for bad men to vote 
than it is for bad women to vote?” 

“Oh, that’s different; altogether differ- 
ent. We are talking about passing a law 
allowing you men to vote at school meet- 
ings; that will be nice, and you must be 
satisfied and not tease any more. Here are 
fifty cents, Frank; I want you to bring 
home a dozen oranges and acan of peaches, 
and if there is any money left you may 
have ®t, but don’t lose it or spend it fool- 
ishly. Good-by.” 

And Mr. Maggie Lee walked sulkily 
down town, wishing that he had as much 
rights as a yellow dog, for dogs are not 
obliged to obey laws or to pay taxes which 
they cannot help decide upon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbie Grant are also hav- 
ing a set-to this morning on the suffrage 
question. He says it is an abominable 
shame for the women to tyrannize over the 
men in this way. 

“Tut, tat,” says she; ‘“tyou must be 
content in your proper sphere. If we 
should let the men vote, they would have 
to sit on juries. Now suppose you had 
been summoned last winter to sit on a jury 
when your leg was broken, what a pretty 
fix you would have been in! And suppose 
Mr. Smith had been summoned when he 


had the typhoid fever, what a fix he would | 


"9 


have been in! 

‘*Well, why could there not be rules to 
regulate the jury system for men as well 
as for women? Women who are deaf are 
not obliged to go, women who have chil- 
dren under six years of age are not 
obliged to go, and there are certain con- 
ditions of health which excuse women 
from doing jury duty. Why could not men 
be excused when necessary ?” 

“Oh, well, that’s different. Men would 
grow weak and feminine if they were al- 
lowed to vote, and the polls would not be 
a fit place for women if men went there.” 

‘Men and women go to the post-office 
together and drop in their letters, and we 
never hear of a woman being insulted 
there, either.” 

‘*‘Well, never mind, you can’t change 
the laws, 80 say no more about it.” 

‘*Wife, please may I have two dollars to 
get a new hat?” 

‘*For mercy’s sake! You must think I sm 
made of money. It has not been more than 
a year since you had a new hat. I gave 
you a quarter last week, what did you do 
with it?” 

‘“*‘Why, I got three postage stamps.” 

‘*You write altogether too many letters; 
twice a year is often enough for you to 
write home. What did you do with the 
rest of it?” 





Sunday, but I don’t believe I would do it 
again. If we men are not good enough to 
vote at the M. E. Conferences, we ae not 
good enough to help support the church.” 

“Oh, pshaw, don’t bring that up. What 
did you do with the other nine cents?’ 

“Why, I have it yet.” 

‘*Well, hand it over; you will lose it or 
foo] it away.” 

He silently obeyed, but kept up a terri- 
ble thinking. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith are walking down 
town, he to his office, she to the polls. 
She says, “I wish you were going with 
me. I think men ought to vo‘e as well as 
women.” 

**Well, I don’t know that I care anything 
about voting, I have my hands full trying 
to make a living.” 

Just then he reached his office, and a 
group of women joined his wife. 

‘““What do you think, Mrs. Smith?” said 
a black-eyed woman from the country. 
“Last night a man in Knoxville spoke on 
man’s suffrage. My husband and one of 
his neighbors were down there and heard 
about it, and stayed to hear the speech, 
and let their chores go until they got home, 
away in the middle of the night, and now 
they are crazy to vote. You can just see 
how it would work ; they would be ranting 
around the country half the time, and their 
crops would not amount to anything.” 

“Election day does not come very 
often,” replied Mrs. Smith, ‘‘and I think 
it would do the men good to get away 
from their work once in a while. Men 
need a rest and a change as well as we 
women.” 

‘*My husband don’t want to vote,” said 
another. ‘‘He says he has his hands full 
to earn a living, and when he has any 
spare time he likes to whittle, and so I buy 
him strips of lumber to amuse him.” 

Just then a young man with a small 
head and big eye-glass, and limbs not much 
larger than the cigar he carried between 
his teeth, joined the women. They asked 
him if he would like to vote. 

“Oh, no,’ said he, ‘I don’t think the 
ladies would respect us if we voted, and I 
could not possibly find the time,I am so 
busy with keeping my wardrobe replen- 
ished, and other minor matters.” 

The women went to the polls, and the 
election was just as unfair and one-sided 
as it is now-a-days. 

Now let us take a peep into the future, 
say about ten years from now, and im- 
agine it is election morning. We see the 
ladies and gentlemen going to the polls, 
Husband and wife go arm inarm. They 
are companions, comrades, friends in the 
truest sense. They feel a mutual interest 
in the affairs of the world. Neither one 
isan underling ; neither one is domineering 
over the other. 

Together they talk over matters per- 
taining to the highest interests of the 
homes and the nation; both developing 
the brains God gave them. 

Election day does not come very often. 
No men or women need neglect their work 
to vote. 

At the polls all is orderly and clean, 
because the ladies are there. 

American men as a rule are kind, and 
when they understand that the majority of 
women desire the ballot, they will give it 
to them. 

There is something in the breast of every 
thinking man and woman that rebels at tyr- 
anny, and taxation without representation 
is tyranny, and caused our forefathers to 
heave overboard a quantity of tea once on 
a time. 

Now gentlemen, we ask you to heave 
overboard your time-worn prejudices, and 


allow us to go to the pells with you and | 


register our opinions there. Woman needs 


home duties to make her truly happy. We 
want to be just what God meant we should 
be. Helpmeets in the home and in the 
pation. 
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IN THE MAPLE SUGAR CAMP. 


A Maine woman who lives in the maple 
sugar region related the following pleas- 
ant incident, in a letter received at this 
office last spring: 

I met a brother of the noted Solon Chase 
a few days ago, who had just finished 
‘‘sapping,” as he termed it. [I asked him 
how he had prospered in the sugar. camp 
for the past three weeks. He replied that 
he had been kept busy most of the time, 


| although the evenings wore somewhat 
heavily. They have not resorted to the | 
I thought | 


labor-saving evaporator yet. 
that he had done wonderfully, and told 
him so. 


Yesterday I met a finely-cultured lady, | 


the wife of a well-to-do farmer, and she, 
with all the simplicity of a lady, told me 


that she had been *‘sapping”’ this spring. | 
After her husband tapped the trees, he | 


felt as if he could hardly spare the time to 
boil down the sap, as there was so much 
other work to be done on the farm even 
with help. [He keeps a large stock farm. ] 
His wife toid him she would go to the 


camp and start the fire and begin to strain | 


the sap for boiling. She got so interested 
in the work and is so much of a helpmeet 
that she boiled all the season's sap, while 
her mother and daughter attended to the 





| called for. 
something beside the narrow round of | 





| resulting. 
| grade them to be memoers of the vestry; 








home duties and cleansed the syrup at the 


house, and she boiled nearly as much as 
Mr. Chase.». But the best of it all to me 


was that she kui: five pairs of double mit- | 


tens at the same time, and I should judge 
by her conversation that she did not neg- 
lect the reading of general and important 
news each day. She is a direct descend- 
ant of the famous John Alden. She shows 
in her face the real Puritan spirit. We 
have many such in our ranks. 

The more [ read the Woman's Column, 
the more I become attached to it; also the 
more my mind becomes strengthened and 
broadened. 


+ 
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THE DEVIL IN THE VESTRY. 





At the recent meeting of the Anglican 
Synod, at Huron, Ontario, the liveliest de- 
bate of the session was over a m»tion to 
give unmarried women and widows repre- 
sentation in the vestries and a voice in the 
election of lay representatives to the Syn- 
od. A large number of women were at- 
tentive listeners in the gallery. 


Frank E. Arkell, of Blenheim, took the 
initiatory step by bringing forward two 
amendments to constitution and canon, 
the object of which was to extend to un- 
married women and widows representa- 
tion in the vestries and a voice in the 
election of lay representatives to the Syn- 
od. Mr. Arkell backed up his resolution 
in a capital speech. ‘‘Every clergyman,” 
said he, ‘‘knows what a factor in the suc- 
cess of his church the ladies are. The 
Ontario Government has recognized this 
principle by giving to women the right 
to vote at municipal elections when they 
contribute their taxes. J do not know 
that there is one person who will say 
that su ‘-h a system has proved injurious. 
[*Hear, hear.’] ‘They have a controlling 
influence in the elections, putting in men 


ing out men who would blot municipal 
politics. [Applause.] If it has proved 
such an advantage in our municipal gov- 
ernment, it should prove the same in the 
church. ‘There are Jadies who pay more 
to the support of the church than the 
men, and have no voice in its doings.” 
— H. Luscombe ably seconded the mo- 
tion. 

The first reading of the resolution was 
received heartily. 

Rev. Mr. Brown, of Paris, pointed out 
that it required a two-thirds vote of both 
orders to carry the resolution, which, with 
the present attendance, was not possible. 

Mr. Dymond suggested to Mr. Arkell 
that, as he had obtained a favorable ex- 
pression of opinion from the Synod, he 
should hang up his motion until next year. 

Mr. Arkell demurred at first, but finally 
consented to withdraw it, having regard to 
Mr. Brown’s assertion. 

The ladies found another gallant cham- 
pion, however, in Colonel Gilkison, of 
Brantford, who took up the weapons Mr. 
Arkell had laid down by moving that the 
word ‘male’ be expunged from Canon 
Nineteen upon the formation and organiza- 
tion of vestries. In effect, the colonel’s 
resolution was practically the same as the 
former one. 

Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, of Brantford, in 
seconding, said he should be surprised if 
any clergyman lifted his voice against it. 
It was a notorious fact that the greater 
part of Sunday school work was carried 
on by women—he would not call them 
ladies, but by the more honorable term of 
women. [Applause.] Seventy-five per 
cent. of the mission fund was not only 
given, but collected by the women. How 
much support, sympathy and ready help 
would the clergy get were it not for them? 
Those women who were not represented 
by husbands and fathers should have a 
voice in the affairs of the church, for which 
they probably did four times as much as 
the men. 

C. Jenkins took the opposite view. 
There were frequent collisions of temper 
and opinion in vestry meetings, from which 
women would be betterexcluded. He did 
not think the game worth the candle. The 
ladies would not thank them for the priv- 
ilege of admission into the vestry discus- 
sions. God had created map and woman 
in different moulds, each to work on his 
and her own lines. 

Rey. John Hales paid a tribute to the 
ladies as church workers. But he said the 
apostles themselves had never assigned 
such work to women as the amendments 
Each sex had its own work 
assigned. and the canon should stand. 

Rev. Mr. Brown said he had too much 
respect for the ladies to pull them down 
from their high pedestal to the worldly | 
lowness of the men. If ladies were in the 
vestry, it would influence the possibility 








of married men getting a parish. [‘‘Oh! 
oh!” ] No one more appreciated the grand | 
things women were doing for the church 
than he, however. 

B. Stanley, of Lucan, said the ladies | 
should be encouraged in every way, and a | 
stigma should not be thrown upon them | 
by asserting that they had not tne ability | 
to take part in the vestry meetings. 

Rev. R. McCosh, of Petrolea, maintained | 
that all who were acquainted with the | 
American church knew that its success 
depended mainly on the ladies. Three- 
fourths of the congregations there were 
composed of ladies. If women had ad- 
mission to vestries, there would be no rea- 
son to complain of slimly attended meet- 


ings. 

Rev. W. T. Hill contended that the men 
who opposed Col. Gilkison’s motion were 
really the best friends of the women. It 
would be degrading to allow them in the 
vestry meetings. 

Rev. Mr. Asbury, of Delaware, was 
once the rector of a church at Philadelphia, 
where the vestry privilege was given to 
the ladies, and he never knew of any harm 
[Applause.] It would not de- 


they could act as peacemakers, and would 
have a wholesome influence. 

Rural Dean Cooper remarked that as 
for being peacemakers, even ladies lost 





their tempers sometimes! [Laughter.| He 


knew of church divisions that arose be- 
cause the ladies desired an uomarried 
clergyman, while the young men of the 
congregation wanted a married minister 
with young daughters. [*‘Hear, hear.’’) 
With so much gallantry in the land, wom- 
en were getting into critical positions. 
Ladies often neglected their domestic du- 
ties to run arount on beaevolent errands, 
and when women took such positions they 
were stepping ou: of their proper sphere. 
As an example of a woman’s influence, he 
cited one instance where great dissension 
resulted through the anger of a mother 
because an unmarried clergyman treated 
some young ladies to ice cream and neg- 
lected to include her daughter. 

Rev. Mr. Caswell, of Kenyenga, fol- 
lowed in the cause of the women. The 
whole spirit of Christianity held that they 
should be put side by side with men. 

Henry Macklin, of London, was in ac- 
cord with the resolution. Women had as 
much intelligence as men, and the whole 
tone of modern thought was that intelli- 
gence should be the basis of the franchise, 
{ Applause. ] 

Rev. J. C. Farthing, of Woodstock, said 
he was not opposing women’s work in the 
church; it owed much to them. They all 
agreed that women had as much ability to 
do the vestry work as the men; but it was 
a question affecting the government of the 
local church. Where in any part of the 
Gospel was it shown that the apostles 
called the godly women together to frame 
the decrees of the church? It would, 
therefore, be unscriptural to establish the 
precedent. It was one thing to say the 
sexes should go hand in hand, but it was 
another to give women men’s work. Until 
you could exclude the influence of the 
devil from the vestry rooms, women should 
ay degraded by admission. [‘*Oh! 
oh! 

Rev. Mr. Mackenzie said Mr. Cooper’s 
experience of women hai been unfortu- 


why are temperate and moral, and keep- | nate, and Mr. Farthing had had little or 


none yet. If they would turn to Acts 1: 
13, 14, 15, they would see that godly wom- 
en joined with men in prayer and suppli- 
cation, and at that meeting uneto take the 
place of Judas was elected. 

Rev. Principal Miller doubted if the 
women took part in the election. 

‘lhe whole question was settled for the 
time by the remarks that fell from the 
bishop’s lips. He was perplexed to under- 
stand that so many members of the his- 
toric Church of England should apparently 
be in haste to make one of the most revo- 
lutionary of changes. [‘*Hear, hear.”’] As 
a bishop of the church, it was his duty to 
conserve her interests, and he would af- 
fectionately ask that they hesitate before 
making so great and material an alteration 
—one which the wisdom of the motherland, 
and the most responsible bodies of the 
church, had not hitherto thought it neces- 
sary tomake. He esteemed too highly the 
position of woman to drag her from her na- 
tive arena to the continually recurring dis- 
putes of vestries. She had a position which 
man could not assume, and man had a posi- 
tion to which she could not attain. [‘‘Hear, 
hear.”] If there was ever a halo about 
home, it was when weary man left the bat- 
tle-field of discu-sion and contention to 
find a place untouched by the storms of 
the day. He would simply say that in the 
epistle of the apostle, it was taught that 
wives should learn from their husbands at 
home, and in his judgment it did not mean 
that it was to be fought out to the bitter 
end. He hoped they would at least sus- 
pend their action until the wisdom of the 
church decreed that it was for its interest. 
Such would be the best for the church, for 
the honor of women and of men. 

Col. Gilkison thereupon withdrew his 
motion. 


++ 
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PITH AND POINT. 





What we are will have more influence 
than what we say.—Grace Dodge. 


God save us from the men who substi- 
tute chivalry for justice! — Claudia H. 
Howard. 

Every noble life leaves the fibre of it 
interwoven forever in the work of the 
world.—Ruskin. 


If we suffer little things to have great 
hold on us, we shall be as much trans- 
ported with them as if they deserved it.— 
Wm. Penn. 

It is a great thing to have a sense of hu- 
mor. ‘To go through life with no sense of 
the humorous and ridiculous is like riding 
ina wagon without springs.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

The State can never be a true home until 
man and woman join, head and heart, in 
the solution of political questions which 


| involve the rights of individual citizens. 


God's voice is against man legislating by 
himself. ‘Let them have dominion,” was 
His proclamation to the universe.—Wrs. 
M. H. Chittick. 


Men should look after their prerogatives. 
In the last Legislature of Wisconsin, the 
chairman of the judiciary committee re- 
ported adversely a measure for enlarging 
the rights of women in that State. He 
explained that he could not recommend 
the bill, as it was contrary to that state of 
subjection which nature indicated was the 
proper one for woman. Thereupon his 
associate members of the Legislature, even 
men like unto himself, langhed him to 
scorn, and named him ‘‘Old-Man-Afraid- 
of the-Girls.”’ Thus the masculine sceptre 
is dropping to pieces, and men themselves 
seem rather to enjoy it.—Housekeeper’s 
Weekly. 


++ 
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Octave Thanet contributed to the num- 
ber of Harper's Bazar published July 24, 
a story entitled ‘‘A Misfit Conscience.” 
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Mr. Neal had come to borrow her to kill 


The hardest people on earth for an edi- 
tor to please are those who borrow the 
paper from some of his subscribers.—Abbe- 
ville Medium. 


beans?” And the little boy, whose faith in 
his mother is perfect, took the dose and 
feebly asked for more.—JIndependent. 
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wis ove ites OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY 
4 minister: ’ 5 
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his duty to Good evening, Mr. Fenn. I've called WENDELL PHILLIPS Jel. ‘Three years’ grodedeoures. Lectures, (inst, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Naudia H. 


from the porch. It was the mewing of a 
cat. He threw open the door, and im ran | 
Deborah, carrying in her mouth a kitten. 





per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
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ach trans- door. He put the little wet, cold kitty on | after the lapse of half a century their words will It truly merits the name, 
erved it.— = | still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble 
a warm cushion, and went to bed; but he work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- THE KITCHEN QUEEN 
was awakened from his first nap by an- | 8°vernment. : 
nse of hu- " No home complete to-day without this 
other mewing upon the porch Deborah THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 


10 sense of 
like riding 
enry Ward 


had come with her second kitten. An 
hour or two later she came with the third, 
and by the next noon she had taken them 
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WESTERN WOMEN WRITERS. 


NEw ALBANY, IND , JULY 24, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Jourpal ; 
A short time ago, as the writer was on 
her way to the annual meeting of the 
Western Association of Writers,at Warsaw, 


Ind., she met a woman of education and | 


intelligence who had never heard of that 
literary organization. Her ignorance was 
the less excusable as the W. A. W.., in its 
six brief years of existence, has gained a 
national, and to some degree an interna- 
tional reputation. It is, moreover, an 
organization of special interest to women, 
as it largely owes its life, strength and 
continuance to the persevering efforts of 
several of its women members supported 
by men of more literary distinction, yet 
without any presum dtion of right to pre- 
eminence. In other words, the organiza- 
tion has been from its beginning a true de- 
mocracy of letters, which acknowledges 
no limitations of sex in intellect and liter- 
ary ability. 

One of the things invariably remarked 
upon by strangers meeting with the as- 
sociation for the first time, is the number 
of bright women present. The recent 
meeting was no exception in the promi- 
nence of women, nor in the manner in 
which they sustained their share in the 
various exercises. To women, also, were 
given leading parts in discussions, some- 
what unusual in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

The first was upon the Columbian Ex- 
position and woman’s connection with it, 
which was opened with an interesting 
paper by Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, a 
member of the Women’s Board of the 
Exposition, a woman deservedly famous 
for intellectual ability exhibited in success- 
ful business life. 

Mrs. Annie L. Ader, the bright young 
wife of Mr. Frank Ader, a member of the 
Indiana Legislature, very nearly sprang a 
woman suffrage discussion upon the con- 
vention by her impromptu address upon 
the legal status of women in Indiana. She 
was followed by Mr. Eugene F. Ware, the 
well-known poet of Fort Scott, Kansas, 
who in a delightfully humorous way told 
of the superior rights of women in his 
State. He did not need to say that these 
superior rights made superior women, as 
he was accompanied by his wife, who well 
represented the women of her noble State. 

Among other well-known women pres- 
ent were Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, 
the poet and ex-president of the Press 
Club of Cincinnati; Mrs. Belle Worrall 
Ball, city editor of the Kansas City Star, 
and secretary of the Western Authors’ 
and Artists’ Club; Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, 
associate editor of the Grand Rapids Tele- 
gram-Herald, and a prominent member of 
the Michigan Woman's Press Club; Maude 
Meredith, of Iowa; Elvira Sydnor Miller, 
who ranks with the first of Kentucky poets 
and prose writers; and Miss Birdie Bly, 
the celebrated young pianist. 





The literary | 


honors were fairly carried off by a woman | 


—Miss Miunetta Taylor—who electrified 
her audience by a brilliant and remarkable 
impromptu address on the ‘*Limitations of 
Art and Nature in Poetry.’”’ Miss Taylor 
is a young woman of undoubted genius as 
wel]! as of great learning. 
cal knowledge of eleven different lan- 
guages, and is devoting her time largely a 
present to translations from the Spanish, 
a language she has recently acquired. 
her linguistic acquirements are paralleled 
by her originality and wisdom of thought, 
combined with an unusual union of a high 
order of poetical and logical expression. 
Her address, followed by an excellent 
paper by Mrs. Ida May Davis on the same 
subject, called out a discussion the most 
noteworthy in the annals of the agsocia- 
tion. 


association have been women more or less 
active in public work for a and pro- 
nounced suffragists. Mrs. M. 8. Brooks, 
the eflicient secretary of the oe year, has 


near three stores, and two butchers end | 
bakers pass by twice a week. It has two 
kitchens and two cook-stoves. For ac- 
commodations, including firewood, $1.25 
for each person. Chester is six miles 
coach ride from Derry, N.H. I think the 
lady, Mrs. Lydia E. Blackstone, would 
take two boarders of the right kind. Price 
would not exceed five dollars a week. For 
further particulars address Mrs. Black- 


stone. A. M. Diaz. 
eo 
WOMEN IN THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


CHICAGO, JULY 21, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In St. Paul, as a delegate to the National 
Editorial Association, I recently saw an 
illustration of the power of the ballot in 
woman's hands. The lady delegates were 
almost ignored until it came to voting. In 
canvassing for officers little attention was 
paid to them. But when they came to | 
vote, it appeared that the women were | 
hanging together. Then the tide turned, 
and, although there were not many women 
present, their vote was watched very close- | 
ly. At one time, when the Illinois Wo- | 
man’s Press Association changed its entire 
vote asa unit, the men showed disapproval, 
although it was a thing that was being | 
done constantly by the other delegations. 
But their vote turned the tide at that point. 

The point I wish to make is that we 





must in future, if possible, see that wom- | 


en send a larger delegation to this Asso- 
ciation. Here is one place where we can 
get a strong foothold. ‘The New England 
Woman’s Press Association sent but one 
delegate, although entitled to many more. 


Dr. Miller. But if said wife or any other 
woman cultivates a God-given talent for 
medicine (very probably inherited from 
her father) she is coarse and masculine. 
It matters not if she would make a good 
doctor—why not do something more wo- 
manly? Pray, what can be more wo- 
manly or humane than relieving suffering? 
It is all right, too, when she is not paid 
for doing it. 
must suffer for being a woman. Yet God 
calls us to an account for unimproved 
talents. 

Still another and the last straw: ‘‘Mrs. 
Bob Cook, widow of the late B. F. Cook.” 
Let us reverse it: ‘Mr. B. F. Cook, wid- 
ower of the late Mrs. Catherine Cook.” 

How does that sound? Is it not just as 
sensible as the other? Probably Mr. B. 
F. Cook’s death dates years back, but it is 
necessary to haul him to earth again in 
order to let the public know who Mrs. 
Cook is. Is it any more sensible for Mrs. 
Catherine to be called Mrs. Bob, than it 
would be for Mr. Bob to be called Mr. 
Catherine? A woman may expect no bet- 
ter,when she deliberately throws aside her 
name because she is married. I plead 
guilty, without waging war on men or un- 


_ tagonizing them except when my rights 


The Kansas Press Association sent two | 


delegates, and other women came as part 
of mixed delegations. The Illinois Wo. 


man’s Press Association had five delegates, | 
so the others looked to these for the con- 
| 


trol. 

There are many Women’s Press Associa- 
tions in the country. Ido not know just 
how many, but Iam going to put myself 


into communication with them, and urge | 


that they send delegates hereafter, so that | 


women may be recognized for merit, and 
not wholly by courtesy. 

There was an attempt so to change the 
constitution that it would have ruled out 
all delegates from Women’s Press Associa- 
tions hereafter. I do not think this was 
intended, bugit would have had that effect. 
Please do what you can towards interest- 
ing women to send delegates. 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM. 
-* @ ¢——_—_—__- 


A DREAMER NO LONGER. 


GREENVILLE, GA., JULY 11, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Columbus Laquirer-Sun, of July 10, 
says: 

At last the famous McDaniel injunction 
case against the city of Columbus has 
been decided by the Supreme Court of 
Georgia. This case has been in the court 
for the past six months. Before that 
time the city authorities attempted to put 





| & sewer through the property owned by 


She has a criti- | 


injunction. 
| 


the Misses McDaniel, to drain a four-acre 
tract of land. They were stopped by the 
owners, and an injunction case was brougbt 
in the Superior Court of this county be- 
fore Judge Martin. Messrs. Thornton, Mc- 
Michael, Peabody, Brannon and Hi itcher 

represented the plaintiffs, while City At- 
torney James H. Worrill well defended 
the city. The plaintiffs appealed to the 


But | Supreme Court. The decision of this court 
ut | 


“On the facts in the record there was 
of discretion in refusing an 

Judgment affirmed. Now, of 
course, the city will proceed to put down 
the sewer. Council has selected its arbi 
trator, and will notify Misses MeDaniel to 
appoint their arbitrator, and the Council 
and the latter jointly will appoint the third 
arbitrator, and these parties will assess 
damages if any are occasioned by putting 


is: 
no abuse 


| the sewer across the property in question. 


Eaeh of the four past secretaries of the 


been succeeded by Mrs. Ida May Davis, | 


who has recently gained renown in another 
direction, through her election as member 
of the Terre Haute, Ind., School Board. 

It would be a pleasure to make personal 


mention of all the bright women present— | 


poets, 
paper women—also to tell of the banquet 
in which they shone in wise and witty re- 
sponses to toasts, but it would be impossi- 
ble, even in a letter of great length, to give 
more than a mere suggestion of the good 


things of the convention and of women’s | 


liberal share in them. 
Mary E. 
7*o* 


A QUIET PLACE FOR SUMMER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

If you know a party of four (perhaps 
more) who would like to take furnished 
rooms in Chester, N. H., and fend for them- 
selves, I know of a large, old-fashioned 
house there, with maple-trees in front of 
it, where they can be accommodated. The 
inmates and owners are but two, husband 
and wife, elderly people. Tenants of pro- 
gressive ideas preferred. The house is 


CARDWILL. 








story writers, essayists and news- | 





Laying aside the question as to damage 
to said property, it remains a gross injus. 
tice. These women are taxed for this 
property the same as men, and yet, when 
a discussion arises in regard to it, they are 
powerless, and must abide a court decision 
while they have no voice in making the 
laws that govern the said property. Still 
we hear women constantly say ‘*My rights 
are not infringed on’; *‘Women are not 
concerned in such things. Their fathers, 
brothers and sons represent their inter- 
ests.’ God pity and help thousands of 
women who have no fathers, brothers or 
sons, and some who, having these, see their 
interests and rights trampled upon and 
crushed. Blind intolerance! Is the day 
still distant when women will refuse to 
remain nonentities? 

Unreasonable expressions in regard to 


| women are constantly appearing in the | 


papers, such as: ‘‘Mrs. George Blake,” | 
‘‘Mrs. Thomas Ivey,” etc. If Mesdames 
Blake and Ivey insisted on being called | 
George and Thomas what a howl would go 
up! How masculine! How unwomanly! 
‘*You may count on herruling the house at 
home,” etc. This seems a little thing, yet | 
it is deemed necessary to tag on toa .vo- 
man her husband’s given name in order to | 
locate her. 

Another consistent expression, ‘‘Mrs. 
Dr. Miller,’ meaning merely the wife of | 


| in the fruit season or before. 


are infringed. I grudge the former years 
that [ have dreamed away. Pray imagine 
a man’s just indignation upon asking a 
woman to marry him, if she should con- 
sent on condition that be shall take her 
name! 

A dream>?r no longer. 

MiriaAM Howarp Du 
Greenville, Georgia. 


BOSE. 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIPS ANi) DONATIONS TO AUG. I, 1801, 


Labem Pratt ..cccccccs.coccccccscoscce $25.00 






BPRS WOMROT + cccccecsccccesesces 10.00 
Melvora F. Pratt ........ 10,00 
Worcester Leaguc 5.00 
Mrs. 8. A. Woods. 5 00 
Mary Shannon.. 4.00 
Isa E. Gray..... 300 
Leicester League. 2.00 
Amos P. Cheney ... 1.00 
ee er 1.00 
Mrs. Bessie Blodgett ...-.....eeeeees 1.00 
Gee Ws BtaeF rv ccocceses cecesscceseces 140 
H. Louisa Browlisescccccceeeeeee woes 1.00 
Sarah A. AsShmun....ceeccecsesee eves 1.00 
Mrs. J. Russell bradford ............. 1.00 
Josephine B. Hicks.....-.-.eeeeeeeees 1.00 
Martha Clapp.....cee sesccece coves 100 
Bebeees Trask. .cccscccccccccsccoccece 100 
Mary Ann Blair ..... coe cccsevcccces 1.00 
Mrs. A. L. Richmond........... evcces 1.00 
Susao E. Griffim...sscceeee scene « eoeese 1.00 
Jessic " Dee COM eo vc000-tnesscvccecascese 1.00 
Mrs. A. F. MAGGR.cccccccccccccsccecce 1.00 
Theodora Cabot ....-sceccccceeeeeeee 1,00 
Mary Shannon... .ccccsccccces sssecce 100 
Martha Anderaon......cccccessecscece 1.00 
Mrs. A. Bi. Goldsinith.....0-.cceeecees 1.00 
ic dks MOMs. De BPetce 65+ e:caseneeeee 1,00 
BM. An Perry cocccsecccccccccsscccccces 1.00 


N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


MEMBERSHIPS TO JULY 18, 1891. 
Maria Murdock.....c.cccccesecee.c0ees81,00 
Sie Pees ccccccscassscescconceae ces 100 
i eer er Te eee 1.00 
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FOOD EXHIBIT IN BOSTON, 


The first food exhibition ever held in New | 


England will open at Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Oct. 5, continuing until Oct. 24. 
A prominent feature of the exhibition will 
be the department of domestic 
where the chemistry of food will be shown 
and explained. ‘The work of the kitchen 
will be placed on the plane where it be 
longs—among the arts and sciences. The 
simple, plain truths, which are taught the 
children in the public schools of Boston, 
will be presented carefully, and the prob- 
lems of inexpensive, nutritious food will 
be demonstrated. Cooking matinees will 
be given by one of the leading teachers of 
cooking in New England, and an informal 
“afternoon tea’ will follow the matinee. 
Women’s organizations and women inter- 
ested in this iine of work are requested to 
send any suggestions they would like to 
have incorporated in this work, as the de- 
partment will leave space for special dem- 


So it is, poor thing! She | 





| 
| 





science, 


oustratious of particular work, in response | 


to a request from several orgauizations of 
women, to Marion A. McBride, 
domestic science department, 
Street, Boston. 


Binney 
M. M. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The Chapin Home, West Central Avenue. 
HARRIET V. CiLAPIN, Proprietor. Rooms to rent 


Onset, Mass. 


by the day or wee ek. 





I want to hear of a lady who will join me in 





fruit raising in Southern California. Address 
” "OMONA, this ottice. 
Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit 


Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by : 
MKS. ANNA H. BURRILL, 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 
Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, 32.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
5 per cent. discount 
will be made on orders of $25 and upward. 


vddressing 
Concord, Mass. 





Three very pleasant, sunny rooms, with board, 
in a private family of two, the first of September, 
or before, if necessary. Best of references given 
and required. Address G., Box 440, W. Newton. 





After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— | 

Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, | 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Send for circular. 





The National Subscription Bureau asks sub- 
scribers to send through this Bureau for the Ladies’ 
— Journal, 31.00 a year; oply 50 cents from now 

to 92. Address. Miss EB, 5. HATCH, Manager, 4 


manager | 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses 


D> 





fulled piece is t 
supp 


dress, and give 
For Children 
child. 


PALENTED,. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circuls ars to all who desire 


raist+ sent by mail to any part of the U 
we willexe Ade ge or refund the money 


Ag” Une g 


tis provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 
proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
= shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 


, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not 
f returned in good order 
rood Agent wanted in every ¢ ‘it y and Town in the United States. 


Children and Infants. 


THIS W AIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at ple asure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; 


the construction of inside of bust under 
and a pertect bust 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, 


hat of a corset front, so that a corset 


PRICES. 








8) vie 600, Lax dle sw hole Bur *k, wit hout Bones..... » 81.75 
wot, we Front ony 2.00 
6038, * Laced Back, Bo med Frou. and 2.25 
610, Miss« 3° Whole is ck, without hes eS... 1.50 
out, Boned .ccccescceccecsccccccce Met 
621, Children’s, wit hout Bon Sieve Coe cereccecccesccese 75 
631, Infants’, 75 


it to usin inches. 
and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
satisfactory 
Mention the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Address, 





CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 





Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by alive pasing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





An Experlenced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families, Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street 





Superfluous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
by Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 



































plexion Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 
From 2to4 Tl. M. 
AUGUST. 
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Every Dox Has lis Day. 
1 day, a" yaller dog” sat 
nweWow 
5 aueten fa rat, 
) bse »Wling bow-wow! bow-wow 
- 
Two ins upproach him with an old tin pail, 
Wii ey promptly tie to the poor dog's tail; 
As le te thon ruigghi Chie eta hue and ery, 
__ Mad dog is mingle h his sharp ti! yi! 
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Now Dog, its Your Tarn. ~ 
Ad SO 4 lI well deserved the roll 
Th stoma - na ont vy st 
They eat it all int ! » for froli 
Not « i tig for the cramps or 
Pent tle thin that melon it’s } 
Wa t and ache thev' ll e! im. 
I t melon with good str ne, 
Ist large | eof J i 
) . 
( , 7 hns S 
Ar in all 
The ivi it sAnody! 
L inv st. 
For pa lie On Ineys, us 
J ns s A j ent internally 
Give J so ivne Liniment a fair chance 
Andita ets there * } ! 
My t 1 faveryvs 1 five 
Minutes 1 Johnson's Ane ‘nt 
Carpenter adn inics use .! 
Liniment Tt is healing and ve oothing 
Some laugh at old school remedies. Do modern 
Ones eq | Johnson's Anodyne Liniment: 
Small b and green apples are now one in body, 
Use Johns: u's Anoe dyne Liniment for colic 
Ask your nearest dealer. Tllustrated P imphlet 





Park Street, Boston. « 


sent free. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


WHITE CHAMOIS 


GLOVES 


Of a very fine quality, that 
will surely wash, 





—AT=— 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio: 


| ‘No Other Line Does It.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


SHORT LINE 


SARATOCA, 
ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 


Vermont, North’n New York and Canada. 


TO 





FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
BOSTON 


and afier June 2 


Leave dally (Sundays e€xcepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


Via LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE, 


Plattshburg 8.40 P. M., 
0.30 P. M., and via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


On and after July 11, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT 


SARATOGA 


AT 5.10 P. M. 
| Solid Trains, comprising Passenger Coaches, § 
Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


| 
| 
| 
| Through without change. 
| 
| 


Arriving at and at Montreal 


at 





moking, 


Ample time allowed at Bellows Falls and Athol for 
DINNER. 

For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
| ther particulars, apply at Huesac Tunnel Route Ontice, 
| 250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 
ausew ay Street, Boston. 

-R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 


ger Station, ¢ 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE, 


BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


90, 000-8 





SOLD AND 
IN USE. 


PRICES 
MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE PRES 


Brilliant an) 

ssing that rare sympathetic qu ali a 
I so admirably with the human voice 
tructed of the best materials by skilled 
y are extremely durable and keep their 

me. Do not fail to investigate 

'p iano before purchasing. It will 


ERSON PIANO CO.. 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















ents are 
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LESSONS 
Senooraphy 


AND 


FREE, 


In the next number of 





‘TheBusiness Woman's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 
to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL. 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Business 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Single Copies 15 


MARY F. SEYMOUR PU3. 
383 Park Row, 
NEW YORE CITY, N. 


Cents. 


C0., 


Y. 











C H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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